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SON OF WORD JAZZ 

A series of witty anecdotes told 
against a background of jazz—the 
second album of an unusual and 
fascinating entertainment 

KEN NORDINE 
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THE HIGH AND MIGHTY HAWK 

Bird of prey blues; My one and only love; 
Vignette; Ooh-wee, Miss G.P.; 

You've changed; Get set 

COLEMAN HAWKINS (Tenor) with 
Buck Clayton (trumpet), 

Hank Jones (piano), Ray Brown (bass), 
Mickey Sheen (drums) 
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Milt Jackson & Ray Charles 


RENDEZVOUS WITH REX 

Tillies’ twist ;* Pretty ditty ;** 

Tell me more;* Trade winds ;** 

My kind of gal;* Blue echo*¥* 

REX STEWART (Cornet) with 

* George Stevenson (trombone), 
Haywood Henry (clar. & bar.), 
George Kelly (tenor), Willie 
‘The Lion’ Smith (piano), 
Leonard Gaskin (bass), 
Arthur Trappier (drums), 

** Hilton Jefferson (alto & clar.), 
Garvin Buschell (bassoon & clar.), 


Dick Cary (piano & trumpet), 
Everett Barksdale (guitar), 
Joe Benjamin (bass), 
Mickey Sheen (drums) 
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The Real LEE KONITZ 
Straightaway; Foolin’ myself; 
You go to my head; 

My melancholy baby; Pennies in 
monor; Sweet and lovely; 

Easy living ; Midway 
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SOUL BROTHERS 

Soul brothers ; How long blues; 

Cosmic ray; Blue funk; 

Bags’ guitar blues 

MILT JACKSON and RAY CHARLES 
LTZ-K 15146 


SAX APPEAL 

Fascinating rhythm; Wait till you 
see her; Taking a chance on love; 
Forget; But not for me; Open 
house; This can't be love; 

Polka dots and moonbeams; 
That's the way the ball bounces; 


Yesterday's gardenias; Four at 

liberty; Have you met Miss Jones 

THE HOLLYWOOD SAXOPHONE 
QUARTET 
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LEWIS, BASIE and SATCH 


February, fill the dyke 
With what thou dost like. 
Thomas Tusser, |524—1 580. 


The month which we always used, when younger, to regard as having received niggardly treatment at the hands of the calendars 
is this year to be a great, munificent month as far as jazz is concerned. The whole twenty-eight days of it will be filled with music 
warm enough to brush winter aside, or at any rate help to make us forget it. 


Early in the month George Lewis and his merry, old gentlemen were sti!! with us. Brought over ia January from New Orleans 
by an altruistic N.J.F. (or so they tell us) George and his band proved conclusively that the old proverb relating to good tunes and 
old fiddles is a true bill. In particular was it proved correct as far as bass-fiddles are concerned, for the work of Alcide “Slow 
Drag” Pavageau filled us with awe and amazement, not unmixed, we might add, with envy. Standing up there on the stage like a pert 
cock sparrow, his eyes bright as black marbles he belied his age, as he plucked, thumped and knocked the living daylights out of his 
instrument with a ferocious, rhythmic aggressiveness. The only other member of the group to match Slow Drag’s fervent display was 
Joe Robichaux who played some of the most belligerent piano ever to be heard on a concert platform in this country. Scorning such 
rudimentary elements of music as harmony, Joe believes that rhythm is his business—and he certainly works hard and skilfully at 
his beliefs. 


The lusty Jim Robinson is a true ensemble expert. Using his trombone, for the most part, as an addition to the rhythm section, 
he soloed but seldom, contenting himself by playing stabbing punctuations on the beat and expertly bridging over the intervals. What 
we heard of ‘Kid’ Avery Howard we liked. He seemed to lack sufficient forcefulness for a lead horn, but some of the fault here could 
be traced to his habit of turning away from the microphone. His sclo on “Savoy Blues” was finely constructed, and showed just how 
very far away are our traditional copyists of this type of music— the tone was full of warmth and the vibrato although broad was 
unwavering. 


George Lewis is a beautiful clarinetist. In complete control of his instrument he employs a bittersweet tone, extemporising with 
lyric inventiveness and true sincerity. 


But it is in sincerity that lies the very strength of this music. Simple, unaffected and strong in spirit; and unique in the musical 
personalities of each and all of the band. Whether tackling rousing stomp tunes, genuine blues or pure and moving spirituals, this 
was stimulating music from the very heart of jazz. 


Following fast on the heels of this New Orleans band, comes another welcome visit from Count Basie. Here is a band logically 
founded on the blues. A large band of tremendous ensemble drive that can, and does, subside from triple forte to a mere whisper 
at the slightest flick of their leader’s finger. A team of blowers who never exceed the boundaries of good taste. There is much 
individual enthusiasm amongst the band’s soloists, the whole group showing off a matchless, unique vitality that strikes at the very 
vitals of big band jazz. 


Their singer, Joe Williams, although not a blues man in the Jimmy Rushing or Joe Turner class, is yet a fine performer. He 
shows a nice sense of humour and his voice can be vibrantly effective, particularly in up-tempo jump tunes. 


And yet in spite of all the talent, the band is undeniably Basie’s band. His is the guiding hand; he the guiding genius whose 
provident piano playing pulses powerfully behind his musicians, always showing them the way he wants them to go. 


A difficult band to follow with success. And yet there could not be a failure, for February finds itself drawing to a close with a 
visit from the one and only Louis Armstrong. We don’t know at present exactly who he is bringing with him, but we do know 
that the Armstrong horn is bound to fire any group into some sort of fusion. In addition there will always be those swinging-sand- 
paper vocals and jocund comments drawled out in that bass voice tinged with high good humour. 


Armstrong is someone who really represents jazz to the whole world, for although not old in years, in influence, experience and 
tradition Satchmo comes almost before and certainly above anyone else in the jazz business. 
Tue Eprror. 
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STERLING BELMONT 
BOSE 


BY 
BOB KOESTER 


If you were to walk about a hundred 
yards east of Grand Avenue on Olive 
Street in St. Louis today, you would find 
yourself in front of the Sports Bowl. 
If you had taken the same walk in 1925, 
you would have arrived in front of the 
same building, but then it was called the 
Arcadia Peacock Ballroom, famous since 
that year as the place where Bix and 
Frankie Trumbauer first played together 
—with one Pee Wee Russell in the reed 
section. Can it be significant then, that 
the Trumbauer band never recorded, but 
that the other band playing the Arcadia 
at that time did? The Arcadian Serena- 
ders were from New Orleans, and with 
them on trumpet was Sterling Belmont 
Bose, not long out of the Crescent City 
where he had heard jazz, obtained a 
trumpet, taken lessons from the legen- 
dary Tom Brown and listened to Paul 
Mares, Nick La Rocca and the great Joe 
Oliver himself. At the young age of 
seventeen Sterling went to St. Louis, and 
in 1925 he added to his background the 
influence of Bix Beiderbecke, his senior 
by some three years. Bix’ influence is 
particularly noticeable on the Okeh re- 
cordings made by the Serenaders about 
that time: Sterling’s ensemble work is 
clean and strong but it is in his solos (on 
“Angry”, for instance) that the lyrical 
style of Bix is most easily discerned. 

Two years later Bose followed Bix to 
Detroit where he replaced him in the 
Jean Goldkette band and once again 
his work shows a heavy Bix influence, 
in fact more than one Bix “expert” has 
mistaken a too-short Bose solo for the 
work of his idol. From Detroit, Bose 
went to Chicago, still working for Gold- 
kette, but in Victor Young’s WGN 
orchestra. 

In late 1930 he ieft Chicago to join 
Ben Pollack where he occupied the chair 


previously held by Jimmy McPartland 
and later occupied by such worthies as 
Yank Lawson and Harry James—good 
company. Bose recorded with Pollack and 
with the Teagarden recording groups, 
but it is not easy to detect his work on 
these hard-to-come-by records. Perhaps 
it is his direct style on “Two Tickets to 
Georgia” (Vi 24284) and “You rascal 
you” (Co 2558D). 

From Pollack, Bose turned to studio 
work with Decca and Brunswick in New 
York, during which time he cut the Vic 
Berton Vocalions and the fine Swing 
Band accompaniments to Connie Boswell. 
Evidently he tired of the monotony of 
studio work, and joined Joe Haymes’ 
Orchestra, staying over for a time after 
Tommy Dorsey took the band over— 
he can be heard on the Dorsey recording 
of “Weary Blues”. 

A restlessness seems to have set in 
about 1936, and Bose jumped from 
Dorsey to Ray Noble to Benny Good- 
man and then to the first Glen Miller 
orchestra, with whom we recorded for 
Decca and Brunswick. His next move 
found him among fellow New Orleanians 
in the Bob Crosby Orchestra and Bobcats, 
and on October 21st, in Chicago, he 
recorded his only session, indeed, his only 
tune, with the Bobcats (“Loopin’ The 
Loop”, De 2209, DeE F7004). Following 
a four month stint at Nick’s in New 
York he “starved for about two and a 
half years” until he joined the Bob Zurke 
band that recorded for Victor. After a 
year with Zurke he ioined Teagarden for 
six months, then returned to New York 
and Nicks. It was during this time that 
he made the only small group recordings 
from which his style can be judged. 

On September Ist. 1944. Black and 
White Records recorded one of their finest 
sessions when Bose, Rod Cless, James P. 


Johnson and Pops Foster recorded “I 
Know That You Know”, “Froggy 
Moore”, “Have You Ever Felt That 
Way?” and perhaps the best version ever 
cut of “Make Me A Pallet On The 
Floor’. On this last Bose compounds all 
his influences—the dixieland lead horn, 
the muted genius of Oliver, Creath and 
Dewey Jackson, and the “surprise” ideas 
of Bix. Black and White have long since 
gone out of business, but “Pallet” has 
been included in the “Perry Bradford 
Story” LP (Crispus Attacus PB101). 

Sterling made another date about this 
period, for V-disc, but this has probably 
been lost to posterity. Eddie Condon 
supervised Bose, Mole, Pee Wee, Schroe- 
der, Casey and Grauso, and Hot Lips 
Page was added for one. Apparently some 
of = sides from this session were never 
issued. 


While on the subject of Bose record- 
ings, it might be well to note that a riff 
used on the Arcadian Serenader’s “Carry 
It On Down” (OK 40538) also appears 
on Creath’s “Butterfinger Blues” (OK 
8477) recorded later. It would be interest- 
ing to discover who influenced whom. 

From all accounts Bose left New York, 
lived for a short while in Mobile, and 
then settled in St. Petersburg, Florida for 
the last eight years of his life, working 
at the Soreno Lounge. He was recently 
found, at the age of 52, dead from a 
self-inflicted wound. His restlessness was 
at an end. 

It is wondered how many times the 
classic story of jazz’ migration from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago 
and New York will be told, without ever 
any mention of one New Orleans musi- 
cian who actually made that epic trip. 


(Reprinted from Jazz Report by kind 
permission of the author). 
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One afternoon I carted a tape recorder 
up to Muddy’s hotel room. J wanted his 
story to be told but I didn’t want it com- 
mited to unreliable memory and scribbled 
on elusive scraps of paper. 

Muddy poured drinks, Otis and I lit 
cigarettes, and I started the recorder. 

“Start talkin’? asked Muddy. 

I nodded and, with the murmur of the 
tape as his only accompaniment, Muddy 
began... 


I was born in Rollin’ Fork, Mississippi. 
That’s a little place, so small you could 
spit across it. I moved from there when 
I was quite young, *bout two years old, 
I guess, an’ I was raised up outside 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, in Stovall. That 
was farming country, they raised cattle, 
and horses, hogs n’ sheeps an’ goats an’ 
all that stuff, chickens. My folks were 
farmers. My daddy was a guitar player, 
he played guitar (like all southerners, 
Muddy pronounced this ‘git-tar’). He’s 
still livin’ but he don’t play any more 
—too old. My mother, she’s dead. But 
he’s got all my records. 

I started blowin’ on a harp when I was 
about fifteen years old—I played with 
several fellas. I had one fella with me 
name of Scott Bohound an’ another fella 
by the name of Son Sims. He played 
lead vi'lin. Had a guy play mandolin by 
name of Lewis Fuller (or Fowler) . . . 
we had a good little string band. Then 
"bout a year, couple years, after I got 
close to twenty — musta been about 
twenty, twenty-one years old, and then 

. we just sittin’ round the house and 
he showed me different little things on 
the guitar and then I got to play pretty 
good on the guitar so we just put down 
the harmonica and we had two guitars. 
I don’t play harp now—can’t blow 
*em_no more. Well, I was mostly playin’ 
for kicks in those days—I had made my- 
self a good name all around through the 


(PART II—CONCLUSION) 


southern states, y’know, and we only 
would work Friday nights. Sat’day nights, 
‘bout two nights out of the week. 
wouldn’t call that professional. Alan 
Lomax, that was the man that put it on 
my mind to turn professional, he opened 
my eyes, an’ I still think he’s a wonderful 
guy. I was so sorry I missed him over 
here. For gettin’ into the professional 
world I would think Alan Lomax was 
responsible for me—he came down an’ 
recorded me the first time and suggested 
I should try the cities. Until then I didn’t 
know my voice was so good until I, 
y'know, heard. the playback an’ I thought, 
“man, I can sing”. Of course, he sent me 
a couple of copies after he went back. 
After he’d gone I didn’t stay down there 
longer’n two years, I’m sure. I was 
workin’ on a farm when he came down 
two years straight to see me an’ the next 
year I lef’. The next time he saw me I 
was in Chicago. 


I went straight to Chicago, didn’t 


travel ‘round at all... went by 
train from Clarksdale to Memphis. 
That’s the... what is it?. ah 


R.C., yeah, the RC. Railroad. "You 
change at Memphis, an’ from Memphis 
to Chicago .. . I don’t know the name 
of that railroad... I came up on the 
train they call “Chicago 9°. When I got 
there at that time Bill was the top man— 
Big Bill, Memphis Slim, Sonny Boy 
Williamson. Yeah, I played with them. I 
did‘some gigs with Memphis Slim—this 
was about 1942/43. When I got there I 
started playin’ house parties, y'know, get- 
togethers, jus’ kept on until someone says 

—‘“this cat in town he got a good voice, 
man, he can sing’—an’ so on an’ so on 
*til a few years later Chess discovered 
me. He grabbed me, an’ I'd like you to 
put in there that he has been good to me 
—we came up together an’ I know that 
if ever I struck hard times he would 
look after me; Leonard and Field Chess, 
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TONY STANDISH 


MUDDY WATERS 


IN 


LONDON 


of Chess Records. At that time I was still 
playin’ acoustic .. . noooo . . . I guess 
before I started recording I had an 
electric guitar. The one you’ve heard 
without electric is the one by Alan 
Lomax. Yeah, that electric got a whole 
lotta sharp stuff ... those controls ... 
My style? Well I call it country style. 
I think that’s the correct name for it. 
Big Bill was the daddy of country style 
blues singers, don’t you think? An’ there’s 
John Lee Hooker, you'd like him. He’s 
right out of the country, out of Mississi- 
ppi. Of the blues singers around today 
B. B. King—I think he’s gonna be the 
next man you gotta look out for. An’ 
there’s Bobby Blue Bland, he’s makin’ a 
name for himself. Washboard Sam’s still 
around Chicago, but I don’t think he’s 
singin’ much, and Lightnin’ Hopkins 
won't leave his little farm down in Texas 
.. but he’s very big. Little Walter an’ 
Wolf, that’s Howlin Wolf, are around 
Chicago an’ Elmo’ James is workin’ the 
same place as me. Doc Clayton? He’s 
dead. Chuck Berry? That man’s a show 
stopper! Lowell Fulson? He’s out on the 
West Coast .. . sort’ve cooled off lately. 
Cousin Joe? Nooo, don’t know him; if 
he’s in New Orleans he prob’ly plays the 
fay joints. Ray Charles? Yeah, he’s 
great. We toured the South with him... 
him an’ that little band .. . met up with 
him in Texas, I think it was. He sings 
‘til tears come out of those eyes .. . yeah, 
he’s blind, but tears come out of his eyes. 
He’s real country. Got that gospel... 
y'know ... right out of the country. 
But Bill was the daddy of blues singers 
. those old timers really had it... 
Doc Clayton, Robert Johnson, Sonny 
I think that Chicago’s the best city in 
the States for blues singers. Oh, we got 
blues singers scattered everywhere .. . 
in New York, but in New York City 
they really don’t have blues singers but 
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all out in New Jersey ... people is blues 
crazy ‘right round twenty miles of New 
York. We was lucky enough to get into 


the Apollo theatre . . . but they had 
diffrent groups there. They had couple 
good blues singers on an’ they also had 
those group singers . . . what them teen- 
age kids like an’ all that stuff. 

The rock ’n roll craze helped us a lot 
back in the States, but these kids ... 
Elvis Presley, he’s just a Johnny- come- 
lately, he’s over-night man, but he’s gon’ 
get rich off it... he’s just pinchin’ 
coloured people’s stuff an’ takin’ it an’ 
sellin’ it to the white. He was raised 
around Memphis. Elvis is a nice- boy, 
but he’s copy-cattin’, that’s all. I used to 
do some that stuff, y'know, but I cut it. 
Didn’t want people thinkin’ I was tryin’ 
to be Elvis. But that clownin’ ... you 
know, if you clownin’ you're doin’ 
nothing else. You ain’t playin’. Back in 
the old days I used to clown all the time 
—my group on the stand an’ I'm way out 
here somewhere . . . me an’ my guitar 
over near the bar layin’ on the floor, get 
your suit an’ shirt all dirty .. . clothes at 
the laundry all the time. You remember 
when you first joined the band, Otis? 
We were down in Bilge, Tennessee, a 
real clownin’ band then . . . the whole 
band. One of my boys jumped out the 
window. "Nother one’s up there in the 
ceiling hangin’ by his knees wailin’ on 
his guitar . . . (Muddy chuckled gleefully) 
... we had the place jumpin’. But no 
more. People want to listen to you 
now. Just get up there and sing, and if 
you're good enough they'll applaud. 

I didn’t play guitar until about two 
months ago, but I’m gonna keep on 
playin’ now. I won’t rest no more—when 
I rest next time I'll be through. I was off 
it for two years .. . cut my finger right 
along here, in 1955, after it got well I 
was lazy ...I didn’t want to go back 
through that sweat again, so I had two 
guitar players and I just sang fifteen, 
twenty minutes couple times a night and 
my guitars sing when I’m off the stand. 
But my fingering is pretty good on some 
pieces. Sometimes, when it comes up to 
a high tempo I’m kinda slow—that’s why 
I got the lead guitar player, let him take 
care o’ that business—I’m slow, but when 
it comes to the blues, why, I got pretty 
good fingers. 

I play mostly my own compositions 

. oh, I play . .. if I did it would be 
somethin’ way back was made by Robert 
Johnson or Leroy Carr or some the 
older fellas y’know. Robert Johnson, oh 
he was, he was one of my favourite 
guitar players. I got my style off’ve him 
an’ Son House... they all played... 
Son House he didn’t get the name out 
like Robert, y’know, but he was 
the best guitar player... and singer. 
Course, Robert had a lovely voice, but 
to my idea Son was better. That guy 
could just preach the blues . . . sit down 
there and sing one thing after ‘nother, 
like a preacher. 

When I was young I had to sell a lot 
of my stuff, blues I wrote, had to sell ’em 
outright—I needed the money in those 
days. But no more. The older I get the 
more money I make. I got a good con- 
tract with a good record company— 
Chess gets me to check all the blues 
records they make before they issue them 


—but a lot of guys loose money like 
that, sellin’ their songs outright. 

(Muddy and I were looking through a 
Chess catalogue I had brought with me, 
and I asked him if Eddie Boyd’s “The 
Story Of Bill” was about Big Bill 
Broonzy. He laughed . . . “That's what 
I mean, a blues singer always sings from 
experience. No. that’s not about Bill 
Broonzy. You see, this cat's goin’ with 
Eddie’s girl, so he makes a song about 
it” .) 

Otis—he’s my half-brother—and I been 
together *bout ten or twelve years now. 
Oh yes, I’ve had the same group for a 
long time; I think I’ve only had two 
fall out, maybe three. That was Little 
Walter when he got strong enough to 
go for himself an’ the boy that played 
the second guitar for me was Jimmie 
Rogers. Otis is the oldest fella with me 
now, been with me longer’n anybody 
else. I call the band Muddy Waters’ 
Hoochie Coochie Boys— you want to 
know name by name? You know Otis 
Spann, they spelled it wrong in the 
papers, an’ my second guitar player’s 
name is Pat Hare an’ third man is James 
Cotton, he blows harmonica. My drum- 
mer is named Francis Clay an’ my 
clarinet boy’s name is Marcus Johnson. 
That’s a real jammin’ little band. Of 
course, my group sounds better’n just two 
of us. You can’t expect for two people 
stomp loud as six. They all young 
fellows . . . mark out Otis and me and 
rest of ’em less than thirty years old. 
But about the young guys .. . you say 
some people say they don’t sing the blues. 
Well, I do myself. They don’t seem to 
have the pure blues like we s’posed to 
have ... even a lot of the older ones 
don’t have it. I mean, they’re not born 
every day ... . people like Bill an’ myself 
wasn’t born every day, just born once in 
a while. TV changed a lot of things too. 
Everything’s gettin’ changed around but 
the blues won’t ever really die out. 
People will always have the blues. 

Oh yes, we did a lot of tourin’ but we 
quit it last January. We got tired of it. 
We'd been on the road for five straight 
years, stayin’ at home with our families 
‘bout two months outa the year, so we 
decided we gonna cool it, we were gonna 
get ‘round the city and work there an’ 
be at home with our families. We toured 
all over .. . we were always very hot in 
Louisiana, Alabama, and different spots 
in Georgia. In Richmond Auditorium, 
that’s out of San Francisco, my band 
and Guitar Slim an’ a vocal group 
called the Robins, we had _ 13,000 
people there . really packed 
‘em in out there. I been as far West as 
I can go, an’ this is pretty far East, an’ 
before I came here I was all around 
New York, even up in Connecticut, an’ 
we headed West out through Denver, 
Colorado. But that’s hard work . . 
sleepin’ in cars, drivin’ and then that last 
day, everyone wantin’ to see their wives 
an’ families, girl-friends . . . drive all 
night. But that’s finished now . . . the 
blues are so popular we can work six, 
seven nights just around Chicago. Im- 
personators? Well I tell you . . . right 
now there’s three or four Muddy Waters 
tourin’ round the South. That happens... 

Yeah, everybody knows Silvio’s. Now 
he’s a nice guy. He brought up more 
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blues singers than any one club in the 
whole city of Chicago. He features blues, 
period. That’s what he likes and that’s 
what he’s gonna have in there. Somethin’ 
else come, he say, “ ‘gotta get this crap 
outa here, ’cause my people don’t like 
that”. I ‘member at Silvio’s they had, 
at once, Howlin’ Wolf’s band, Elmore 
James’ band, Jimmy Rogers’ band, and 
my band—four great bands in one night 
—and the peoples . . . you need a big 
hall when you have that sort’ve show. 
We had ’em linin’ up tryin’ to pay 
dollar head and couldn’t even get to 
the door. We had lots of fun. Man, I 
like to get all them pretty little girls in 
there .. . No, I’m not there any more, 
I’m at Smithy’s Corner, a very wonder- 
ful little club , . . kinda small but it’s 
wonderful and they’re nice people. South- 
side, 35th and Indiana, and that corner 
is well known now. It always was ’cause 
the old man been on it so long, but now 
some of the peoples say I made Indiana 
a one way street... was two-way 
but we made traffic so heavy they 
had to make it one-way. There’s 
Willie Mabon, he’s on Chess too, 
got a good little band across the street 
from us. Then there’s three or four 
others, forget the names, but they’re all 
right along there. All playin’ the blues, 
all very popular. That fella from over 
here, from Belgium . . . yeah, Yannick 
—I was hopin’ I'd see him here—he came 
down to catch the band. Will they let 
you in? Are you kiddin’? Sure. Chicago’s 
not in the South. You can go in any 
place ’mostly you want to go—some 
places I wouldn’t want you to go be- 
cause, I mean, they’re a little too low, 
but any club we play in, if you ever hit 
the city you can come where we are. 
Usually, on weekends, you gotta wait 
outside ‘til someone come out, so 
crowded, but you just tell the guy that 
you met me in London. 


(Tape was running short, and I turned 
my attention, briefly, to Otis—quiet Otis 
who played all that lowdown piano 
behind Muddy and who was something 
of a blues singer himself.) 


Otis . 

No, not from Clarksdale . . I’m from 
Jackson, Mississippi. Now I'll tell you— 
after I get out of school an’ so forth, 
and left the little country town, I came 
to Chicago where my auntie was an’ I 
started playin’ with a little band. From 
there Muddy discovered me an’ I went 
with him. I always knew all the fellas an’ 
I used to come around an’ I would see 
Muddy, you know, and I had asked him 
several times, ‘way before, but he kept 
puttin’ me off, puttin’ me off—‘Yeah. 
we'll see *bout it”’—and finally he told 
me to come down one night. I went down 
an’ played. They signed me up. I been 
with him ever since. He’s a wonderful 
boss. 

Muddy . . 

A package show over here? Oh, 
that’d be real nice. All American blues 
singers such as myself an’ B. B. King 
’n’ couple more boys from over there... 
maybe Sonny and Brownie . . . boy, 
would we have a time?! ‘Cause we got 
people over there that people never heard 
—such blues singers as myself. I mean 
they maybe heard of me, but they never 
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actually seen or heard me sing .. . I 
mean, in person, lookin’ at me... an’ 
there’s lot’s of ‘em. I know las’ night 
when I was singin’, things got so quiet 


when I was ... ahahah.. . I got scared 
... Iwas... I started to go off the 
Stage . . . everybody wasn’t sayin’, you 


could hear a pin drop out there; but 
after I got through the applause was 
there. I feel that they were tryin’ to 
understand what I was sayin’. But the 
applause was there when I finished . . . 
they seemed to warm up slowly, y’know. 
I guess I'll go right back to my old stuff 
over here—‘I Can't Be Satisfied’—an’ 
mix in some of the new ones. 

Well, in 1952 they was talkin’ about 
bringin’ me over here an’ I refused. I 
didn’t think there’d be anything. Now 
I'm here? Oh, I think it’s nice. I’d like 
to come back twice a year. But you 
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know, I wasn’t so surprised . . . I was 
just lookin’ to be treated nice, y’know? 
After hearin’ so much from Bill an’ 
Brother John I wasn’t so_ surprised. 
Seems it’s just gettin’ bigger ’n bigger, 
and I think Bill’s the daddy for it though, 
huh? An’ Chris Barber. He is a wonder- 
ful guy an’ I mean, they should put him 
on top shelf because he’s able to play 
the type of stuff we wanta hear an’ he 
plays it, he’s not up there . . . oh yes, 
I’m crazy ‘bout that band, that’s a 
wonderful band. I could work with him 
six months—those cats wail like coloured 
people. They’re a bunch of wonderful 
guys and any way they can help you, 
— what they wanta do. And I like 
that. 

They get criticised a lot? Well, I’m 
glad to hear that one thing you spoke. 
Bein’ criticised is a boost. I’m glad to 
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hear that. I got criticised too. Comin’ up, 
when I first got a record I got criticised; 
but so many people liked me and liked 
my records that that one tha* «vas talkin’ 
couldn’t do me no hasm. So I left a whole 
lot of the big musicians that have talked 
about our type of music, I left them in 
the States. They don’t have a chance to 
even come over here. 

Somebody gonna miss likin’ somebody, 
every time. You can’t please them, but 
you can have so many on your side 
that them few don’t make no difference. 
I heard people in the city sayin’, “Man, 
I wouldn’t go two blocks to hear Muddy 
Waters’’, and later when I’m playin’ an’ 
them gals is steady packed in there and 
you peep over the crowd an’ you see him 
squeezin’ tryin’ to get in, and he'll say, 
“T didn’t come for myself, my girl-friend, 
my wife, wanted t’come”, an’ all that 
crap, y'know. When you get to be peoples’ 
friend, and they like you, them others 
can’t hurt you. They can talk all they 
want, but they can’t do you no harm. 

I want to make friends over here, and 
I just hope I'll be comin’ back. I 
love these audiences and I’m sorry we 
can’t play another concert in London. 
Man, if it’s warm let’s get to- 
gether in the streets an’ let me sing. I 
don’t care. I'll sing my blues anywhere 

. anywhere. 


Muddy had warmed to his subject, but 
we had no more tape. 

“Still, we got a lot of talkin’ down 
there”, he said. 

And we did. We got some good, rich 
talking. I had begun to feel like Alan 
Lomax or Fred Ramsey. 

Soon after the last strand of tape had 
snaked past the recording head, Pat 
Halcox arrived and Jack and June Elliott 
dropped by for a chat. This time Muddy 
asked Jack to play for him, and Jack 
obliged with “Salty Dog” and a —_— 
of other hillbilly numbers. Both Muddy 
and Otis were completely knocked out. 

“ ‘Shake that thing’!” exclaimed Otis. 
“Remember that, Muddy? That was ’way 
back”. 

Muddy shook his head wonderingly. 
“That’s just the way my daddy used to 
play—that pure style, real hillbilly”. 


One of the possible results of his 
tour may be that local preference for 
“soft guitar and old blues” will send 
Muddy back to the songs of his youth, 
the songs of Robert Johnson, Leroy Carr 
and Son House. But, however much this 
might satisfy our own ideas, isn‘t there 
something blatantly ridiculous abaut our 
trying to advise Muddy Waters on how 
to sing the blues? In certain cases I’ve no 
doubt that he would be only too pleased 
to resurrect a few of the old ones, but 
as he said in an interview with Max 
Jones: “There’s no way in the world I 
can feel the same blues the way I used to. 
When I play in Chicago I’m playing up- 
to-date, not the blues I was born with. 
People should hear the pure blues—the 
blues we used to have when we had no 
money. I’m talkin’ about when you 
couldn’t even Duy moonshine, a hot dog 
even. When you were making thirty-five 
cents a day”. Muddy flourished a big wad 
of notes and continued, “How can I have 
that kind of blues with this in my 
pocket?” 
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Like Max, I will take anything Muddy 
offers—old blues or new, acoustic guitar 
or electric. “Blues Before Sunrise” was 
great, but so was “Manish Boy”. And 
let’s face it—Muddy’s been in Chicago 
sixteen years now, and that’s a long time 
out of the country. In America, among 
his own people, he is a highly successful 
night club performer and recording artist. 
Cab drivers, waitresses, factory workers, 
shop assistants—these, the Negro working 
people, are the ones who know Muddy 
Waters Hoochie Coochie boys and their 
music. Muddy is recording advisor for 
Chess and Checker Records, he owns a 
couple of cars and his own home, and 
he brought Otis to England at his own 
expense. In other words, he has left the 
country environment behind, for better 
or worse, and is now a city dweller sing- 
ing mostly city songs for city people. The 
years in the south produced the style and 
the accent but the city and good money 
have influenced, irrevocably, the material. 
As Otis said, “Remember that, Muddy? 
That’s way back”. 

Much the same thing can be said of 
his guitar playing. On the Library of 
Congress recording, Muddy, aged twenty- 
six, played acoustic and it was a wonder- 
ful sound. But so too is the electric. When 
I hear of people being shocked by the 
too, too vulgar electric guitar I am 
instantly reminded of those maidenly 
souls who regularly take offence at Louis 
Armstrong’s hilarious jokes, or who 
shouted “rape” when Chuck Berry did 
his dance at the Newport Festival. 

The Muddy of 1942 was a great blues 


artist. Today, with all the changes, he 
still is. 


There may be snow on the mountain... 
But there’s fire down under the hill. 


I think we should accept him on his 
own musical terms. 


At eleven o’clock on Monday night, 
the 3rd of November, Muddy Waters 
and Otis Spann left London Airport for 
Chicago, via New York. By Wednesday 
they would have rejoined the band at the 
F & J Lounge in Gary, Indiana. The 
following week they were to resume at 
Smithy’s Corner. 

Theirs was a short tour arranged on 
short notice, but they easily earned them- 
selves a place on the priority list for 
return visits. Such music, once heard in 
person, leaves longings that are only 
slightly placated by records. And there 
are too few records by Muddy available 
to us. We can only point accusingly at 
Decca and demand that they give us, 
without further ado, the twelve-inch long- 
player available to them from the Chess 
catalogue. That might tide us over until 
the return visit, already rumoured for 


late 1959. VOTTENHAM CT 


Finally, I personally would like to 
thank Muddy and Otis for all that won- 
derful music—for that and for being 
friendly. They are fine people. London 
was just so many degrees warmer while 
they were around. 
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CHARING CROSS 


TAX FREE 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFES1 
DELIVERY SERVICE 

AT HOME. C.0.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 


PRICES 
OPEN. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 


LEICESTER SQuaat 
TUBE STATION 


FRITH ST 


|4 SOHO Sr. 
OxFORD STREET 


TUBE STATION 


Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Gerrard 1604 


The latest jazz LPs from Mercury and Emarcy... 


“SARAH VAUGHAN AFTER HOURS AT THE LONDON HOUSE’ 
with Thad Jones, Frank Wess, Henry Coker, 


Wendell Culley, Ronnel Bright, 
Richard Davis and Roy Haynes 


Like someone in love; Detour ahead; 
Three little words; I’ll string along with you; 

You'd be so nice to come home to; Speak low; 
All of you; Thanks forthe memory MMC14001 


“BUDDY COLLETTE’S SWINGING SHEPHERDS’ 
Buddy Collette, Bud Shank, Harry Klee and 
Paul Horn (flutes), with Joe Comfort, 
Bill Miller and Bill Richmond 
Flute diet; Short story; Machito; Improvisation; 
Pony tale; The Funky Shepherds; Tasty dish; 
Improvisation; The four winds blow MMB12001 


HELEN MERRILL—‘THE NEARNESS OF YOU’ 
with Bobby Jasper (flute), Bill Evans, 
Oscar Pettiford and Jo Jones 
Bye bye blackbird; When the sun comes out; 
Iremember you; Softly as in a morning sunrise; 
Dearly beloved; Summertime; All of you; 
Isee your face before me; Let me love you; 
The nearness of you; This time the dream’s on me; 
Justimagine MMB12000 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART VII) 


Sonny Parker 


Disgusted Blues/ My Soul’s On Fire. 
Vogue V2392 
This is the only disc by the late Sonny 
Parker to be issued in this country. 
Parker was with Hamp’s wonderful 
swinging band for some years and won 
high praise from all who heard him. 
Stanley Dance has written much about 
him in various issues of Jazz Journal. 
This example may not be classic Parker, 
but it is well worth hearing. 


Ma Rainey 


Deep Moaning Blues/Travelling Blues. 
Jazz Collector L1 
Jelly Bean Blues/Counting The Blues. 
Jazz Collector L10 
Soon Fish In My 
Jazz Collector L16 
See See ‘Rider /Jealous Hearted Blues. 
Jazz Collector L20 
Blues The World Forgot (Parts 1 & 2). 
Jazz Collector L35 
New Bo’Weavil Blues/Moonshine Blues. 
Jazz Collector L42 

Barrelhouse Blues/ Walking Blues. 

Jazz Collector L48 

Misery Blues/Dead Drunk Blues. i 

Jazz Colector L52 

Morning Hour Blues/Weepin’ Women 
Blues. Jazz Collector L57 

Moonshine Blues/Southern Blues. 

Jazz Collector L66 

Stackolee Blues / Yonder Come The Blues. 

Jazz Collector L73 

These Dogs Of Mine/Lucky Rock Blues. 

Jazz Collector L78 

Ma Rainey’s Mystery Record/Honey 
Where You Been So Long. 

Jazz Collector L82 

Slave To The Blues/ _ Babe Blues. 

Jazz Collector L87 

Blues Oh Blues/Oh Papa Blues. 

Jazz Collector L98 

South Bound Blues/Lawd Send Me A 
Man. Jazz Collector L107 

Slow Driving Moan/Gone Daddy Blues. 

Jazz Collector L120 

Ma Rainey Vol. 1. 

Side 1: Travelling Blues; Deep Moaning 
Blues: Daddy Goodbye Blues; Black 
Eye Blues. 

Side 2: Runaway Blues; Leaving This 
Morning; Sleep Talking Blues; Blame 
It On The Blues. London AL3502 

Ma Rainey Vol. 2. 

Side 1: Honey Where You Been So Long; 
Lawd Send Me A Man Blues; Ma 
Rainey’s Mystery Record; Broken 
Hearted Blues. 

Side 2: Jealousy Blues; Seeking The 
Blues; Mountain Jack Blues; Ma 
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Rainey’s Black Bottom. 
London AL3538 

Ma Rainey Vol. 3. 

Side 1: Chain Gang Blues; Wringing 
and Twisting Blues; Sissy Blues; 
Broken Soul Blues. 

Side 2: Dead Drunk Man Blues; Misery 
Blues; New Bo’Weavil Blues; Moon- 
shine Blues. London AL3558 

Tommy Ladnier Plays The Blues (One 
side of an LP) —Southern Blues; 
These Dogs of Mine; Lucky Rock 
Blues; Ya Da Do. London AL3548 

The Great Blues Singers. (2 tracks on an 
LP)—Don’t Fish In My Sea; Soon 
This Morning. London AL3530 

Louis Armstrong Plays The Blues. (4 
tracks on an LP)—Counting The 
Blues; Jelly Bean Blues; See See 
Rider; Jealous Hearted Blues. 

London AL3501 


Ma Rainey was the first of the Classic 
Blues Singers. When quite a young girl 
Bessie Smith came under her wing, and 
to the day of her death much of what she 
learned from Ma Rainey could be heard 
in her singing. I have written at length 
on both these wonderful artists and there 
is little space to repeat what I have 
already said. Ma Rainey’s normal stage 
routine included all types of songs, but 
she always ended her programme with 
a couple of blues, which invariably 
brought the house down. It is a pity 
she never enjoyed the benefit of modern 
recording technique, but even so one is 
able to get a good idea of her worth 
from the records listed above. Not all 
the Jazz Collector discs are available at 
the time of writing, but these are almost 
certain to be available in due course. 
The LP’s on London can be recommend- 
ed without reservation—it is a tragedy 
that these will soon disappear from the 
shops. Hurry and buy them before it is 
too late. 


Della Reese 


You Got To Love Everybody/I Wish 
London HLJ8687 

Another artist who started as a Negro 
church and gospel singer, Miss Reese 
sings the first title with great feeling. The 
reverse can be ignored, but readers are 
advised to hear “Love Everybody”. I 
might add that having seen the picture 
of this lady, I am prepared to overlook 
any shortcomings on her part. She is, as 
you can see, quite a dish! 

Incidentally, Della is due in Britain 
sometime this year. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE STORY OF 
HARRY DIAL 


PART I1I—CONCLUSION 


as told to FRANKLIN S. DRIGGS 


When I arrived in New York, I hadn't 
been there long enough to _ hold 
down a regular job, when I got 
an offer to play a very hard show 
at Small’s Paradise. The show was 
“Emperor Jones” and it had a book of 
music two inches thick. Every drummer 
in town who could have played the show 
was working or didn’t want the job. That’s 
how I got started in town before the 
union would have allowed me to other- 
wise. Charlie Carey and John Swan were 
playing trumpet on that job and when 
one of them quit I recommended 
Joe Thomas, and was _hired 
right away, the leader liked him so much. 
After the show finished I played college 
proms and club dates with Sam Wooding 
for a couple of months and then joined 
Ferman Tapp’s band at Small’s for the 
next five months. Next was Wynn 
Talbot’s band for three months, and then 
into a half-dollar club on 133rd and 
Lenox Avenue run by Jerry Preston of 
Pod and Jerry’s fame. While I was there, 
the band had four piano players. Ralph 
Brown was on sax, and Willie the Lion 
Smith, Jelly Roll Morton, Bobby Hen- 
derson and Charlie Primer were in and 
out on piano for about seven months. 

The Lion was a horrible piano player 
and Jelly Roll was worse. Jelly Roll made 
a reputation for himself and he lived by 
it. I didn’t see anything wrong with that 
and am not criticizing him on that 
account, but for his musical ability. He 
didn’t play correct harmonies on most of 
the tunes, and some of them he couldn’t 
play at all. He’d joined the has-been class 
bv this time, and he knew it. All the 
guys who would come around would tell 
him he was a has-been, and he’d answer 
right back and tell them it was better to 
be a has-been than a never-was. He did 
a lot of talking. Funny part about it, 
most of the time the guy was telling the 
truth. The things he said he’d done, he 
had. He never did get to the guy in 
Davenport who bet him ten dollars. He 
didn’t last at the iob very long because 
he couldn’t play behind the entertainers 
and neither could The Lion. I liked many 
of Jelly Roll’s tunes like “Wolverine 
Blues” and “Milenburg Joys”, they were 
very fine... 

Bobby Henderson was a very mar- 
vellous pianist though. All the guys used 


to stop by and listen to him for hours. 
Fats Waller was one of those guys. John 
Hammond who was with Columbia then, 
used to tell me that any time I could 
get him down to the studio for a session 
he would hold a date open for him... 
That’s how badly he wanted to record 
him. Bobby never accepted any offer they 
made in those years. Chu Berry and Roy 
Eldridge used to come by and catch him 
all the time. 

I'd already been recording with Fats 
Waller for a few months, since I worked 
at Small’s Paradise. I first met him in 
Chicago when he came out to play the 
organ at the Regal Theatre, one of the 
most magnificent theatres I’d ever seen. 
The Balaban and Katz people spared no 
expense in making that theatre one of 
the finest of its kind anywhere in the 
world at the time. In my opinion the 
shows staged there were as good as any- 
thing done in those years. I was interested 
in writing songs and felt I could get 
together with Fats on some. He was so 
lackadaisical and everything, that we 
never did get together while he was in 
Chicago. Before I could get with him 
he had some alimony trouble back East 
and left town. 

I saw him again in Cincinnati when I 
was with Louis’ band in 1933. Fats and 
his band were supposed to follow us 
into Castle Farms, after we’d been there 
about a month. We were both staying at 
the Strand Hotel and one day I decided 
to go down to WLW in Cincinnati where 
he was broadcasting every day. He had 
a bottle of whiskey on the piano, and 
the announcer thought it was going to 
tumble over. so he took it off. Fats 
stopped playing and said, “Hey, man, 
bring my bottle back!” All this went 
right on the air, during the middle of the 
program! 

I really got acquainted with him in 
New York through Alex Hill. Hill was a 
very good friend of his and they’d written 
act together for a while. He picked me 
some numbers together, even had a piano 
to record with him in 1934 and we made 
at least one session a month that year 
before we even thought of organizing 
a band and taking out for any engage- 
ments. We never knew what we were 
going to record until we got down to the 
studios. Eli Oberstein would just pass out 
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piano parts to all of us and say, “this is 
it, boys” and in an hour or two we'd 
all be out of there. 

It was amazing, because numbers like 
“Serenade to a Wealthy Widow” and 
“Sweetie Pie” weren't ordinary tunes. At 
least on the records I made earlier with 
my own group and with Junie Cobb 
there was some organization, and because 
of that they still sound pretty good, be- 
cause I had sense enough to time them 
and not to write up a whole lot of stuff 
that I wouldn’t need. 

Fats was featured primarily and the 
band was just for background. They gave 
him so much money for the records and 
he could have made them by himself for 
the same money. They didn’t care if he 
had a band or not, because he had made 
some great records of just piano and 
organ solos a few years before that. 
Victor gave him the contract and he de- 
cided he wanted a band for background, 
so they gave him the same amount of 
money which we split up between us. 

Fats’ voice was part of him. I believe 
they wanted him to sing that way. They 
weren't looking for a Lawrence Tibbett 
or a straight blues singer, and they want- 
ed a deviation from his piano work, so I 
guess his voice was the next best thing. 

He was as good a piano player as 
anyone I ever heard. He could sit down 
in anyone’s orchestra and play. His 
musical ability was amazing. You’d never 
know it by the way he walked and talked 
and carried himself, because he was 
in a jovial mood all his waking 
hours. You’d never get the chance to 
know much about his musical ability 
until you were actually associated with 
him. I’ve known him to sit down in Harry 
Von Tilzer’s office at the Broadway Music 
Companv and plav a singer’s specially 
written material richt off without making 
a mistake. I liked him better than James 
P. Johnson because he was a more com- 
mercial and all-around pianist. As much 
piano as he was playing, you could 
always tell what the tune was. For some 
reason or other some of the other guys 
would play so much you had to look at 
the label to tell what it was. Guys like 
Eli Oberstein, who had an extensive 
knowledge of music. would never come 
into the studio and hand him parts right 
off if they didn’t know his ability. 
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The records caught on right away. Fats 
never did make any of my tunes, although 
he was set to do a philosophical number, 
“Free for All”. He used it on dance dates 
but got so tangled up with his agent 
that he couldn’t make any numbers with- 
out his permission, I think the fellow’s 
name was Pounce. Some of it was in 
order to keep him out of suits and things 
like that, and I don’t think it was a 
financing deal as I remember it. 

We played the Meadowbrook in the 
Spring of 1935 and then toured through 
New England for a while. Then Fats got 
the call to Hollywood to make some 
movies. He was very irresponsible and 
didn’t care anything about a dollar. [ 
used to try to talk to him like a brother 
and try to tell him to save his money. 
All you had to do was to ask him for 
money and more than likely you'd get 
it, if he had it. If it hadn’t been for his 
last manager, Ed Kirkeby, he’d have died 
broke. 

I was always after him to try to get 
the band a little better organized, and 
some of the boys in fhe band didn’t go 
for it. They always showed up late for 
rehearsals and didn’t take a serious 
interest in their music, and they engineer- 


ed to get me out of the band. I didn’t . 


even know about it until I ran into Luis 
Russe!l one day and he said he heard I 
was coming out of the band and he 
wanted to use me in his band for the 
next six months or so. I said I didn’t 
know anything about it and thanked him 
for the job. When I asked Fats about it, 
he didn’t answer me directly and said 
everything was OK, and the next thing 
I know I’m out of the band and Slick 
Jones took my place. I could have had 
six months of good work with Luis 
Russell’s band then too, and I missed 
out on that. because those other guys 
wanted to keep fooling around. 

When Fats went to Hollywood I got 
another job down in Chin Lee’s and 
played there with a Filipino band for 
six months. That was tough work to this 
extent, we didn’t have any place to re- 
hearse in and no rehearsals for the show. 
but all the musicians in the band were 
good. so we made out OK. After that 
iob I went into the Dancing Academy 
(New Gardens) with Eddie Allen on, 14th 
Street. for three and a half years. Allen 
and Flovd Casev were still there when I 
left in 1940 and I know they never left 
that job. 

After I left that place I didn’t play any 
more music until after the war. I copied 
and autographed music for five years and 
didn’t even play a gig. The army rejected 
me on account of my stomach. I took a 
course in machine tools at Gompers High 
School in the Bronx and when they 
thought I learned it well enough they 
sent me down to the U.S. Employment 
Service and I got a iob through them at 
the Acme Tool and Die company for the 
next 14 months. After being there about 
a year I decided I wanted to go back to 
music and pulled out my drums again. 
T got a iob with Eddie Allen at the 
Dreamland (now the Palladium) on 
Broadway. The police came and took the 
licence off the wall on Christmas Eve 
and we broke up. Then I went with 
Sammv Stewart at George’s Manor on 
122nd Street and Broadway for the next 
eight months, 


I got an offer to take a band into the 
Place down in the Village and took 
Shirley Clay, Earres Prince, Henry 
“Moon” Jones and myself there for a few 
months and then moved into another 
club down the street called the Spot, and 
then Gene Sedric helped me to get a job 
in the Swing Rendezvous in July, 1946. 
Shirley Clay left to go with a U.S.O. 
show in which my sister was touring and 
I got Reuben “Red” Reeves to replace 
him. Earres Prince left and I got Alfred 
Bell in his place and then added Hayes 
Alvis on. bass. We stayed there until 
August, 1947 and went into the Horse- 
shoe Ballroom in Long Island for the 
next six months. Then came the Bell Club 
in Jersey where we had a job until Labor 
Day which fell through because of some 
liquor infraction and I didn’t make but 
a few gigs until September. Late that 
month I went into Small’s Paradise where 
I had six pieces. I added Charlie Frazier 


photo HARRY DIAL’S BLUSICIANS 
Alfred Bell, piano; Hen-y ‘Moon’ Jones, clarinet /alto; Harry Dial, drums; Hayes Alvis, bass; 
Reuben Reeves, trumpet. Winter, 1940. 


on sax. I was there until July 1955 when 
the management changed hands and their 
policv with it. Since then I’ve been play- 
ing gigs weekends and working for the 
Chemical Corn Exchange band uptown. 

About my records... I told you before 
that I made eight sides under my own 
name back in Chicago, and all the sides 
with Fats for more than year when 
he first started with his own band. I also 
made one date with Jimmy Noone one 
dav in Chicago when they couldn’t find 
Johnny Wells. I made some sides with 
Alex Hill for Vocalion. a group called 
the Hollywood Sepians with Benny 
Carter and Joe Thomas on the date. 
Garnet Clark played piano on one of the 
sides and Berny liked him so much he 
took him to Eurove when he left. If I’m 
not mistaken he stayed over there until 
he died. 
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‘Charlie Beal was supposed to have 
recorded with Alex Hill but for some 
reason or other he couldn't make it and 
Clark came in for the date. The same 
thing happened with Junie Cobb in 
Chicago, when they couldn’t locate Earl 
Frazier. 

The records I made in 1947 were all 
rush jobs in a small studio without any 
rehearsals, and I’m surprised they came 
out at all. The books have the personnel 
all wrong on them. I didn’t play on any 
of them, I just sang. The personnel was 
Reuben Reeves on trumpet, Henry Jones 
on clarinet, Alfred Bell on piano, Olin 
Alderhold on bass, and Ted Fields on 
drums, and on some Eddie Gibbs on 
guitar. Prince played piano for one num- 
mer, the name of which I can’t recall 
now. 

In my day two outstanding bands were 
Fletcher Henderson’s and McKinney's 


Harry Dial 


Cotton Pickers. We bought all their 
records and listened to them very care- 
fully. In later years Chick Webb built 
up his band and it was very good 
just before he died. The band of the 
hour for me is Count Basie’s, be- 
cause it sounds the best. I don't care for 
the soloists too much. but as a unit 
thev're really hitting. He’s got some guys 
in there who I know can play a lot diff- 
erent than they do on the stand... 
They’re probably told what to play. I 
think Basie is great and there isn’t any- 
one else outside of Buddy Johnson. Duke 
doesn’t have any repertoire anymore. 
I didn’t believe it. but when I was a 
copyist at Mills with Alex Hill, Duke’s 
father died. and Irvine Mills sent Alex 
out to replace Duke while he came back 
East to bury his father. When Alex got 
there he asked for the music and Sonny 
Greer said, “Sit down man, and play 
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piano, we ain't got no music.” Duke 
didn’t have any music and kept changing 
his band so that any new guy didn’t know 
how to follow. 

Don Redman was the guy who had the 

great band when I first came to New 
York. We used to catch him all the time. 
I figure Don’s responsible for most every- 
thing that’s being played today. Most 
of it is a branch of what he was doing 
back in the twenties. His stuff was so 
good that they made stocks out of it. I 
remember Archie Bleyer was the first one 
to be game enough to come out with 
one’ of Don’s arrangements for a com- 
mercial orchestration. That was not later 
than 1930. 
’ Chick Webb really had talent and good 
rhythm. I don’t think he ever studied too 
much, but for dance drumming he was 
tops. I never heard anyone but Buddy 
Rich make an open roll on the rim the 
way Chick used to do. I don't think 
Chick knew what it was but he liked it 
and used to do it all the time. Guys like 
Walter Johnson, Manzie Johnson, George 
Stafford and Bill Beason were the out- 
standing drummers at the time. Cozy 
Cole got to be one of the best. Prior to 
the time he was working with Stuff Smith, 
he wasn’t a good soloist. He started 
taking lessons and applied what he learn- 
ed rhythmically. He was responsible for 
the rudimental solos, which to my know- 
ledge hadn’t been done before. That’s 
primarily what they’re doing now. When 
I got started they wouldn’t let you do 
that, you had to bear down on that press 
roll. Lionel Hampton and Jimmy Bert- 
rand were doing what Cozy was doing 
back in the late 20’s. Lionel was 
extraordinarily good at it and was a 
better soloist than Jimmy, although he 
wasn't any better a musician. As a trick- 
ster he could get on stage and entertain 
you for fifteen minutes. I don’t care for 
his present band though. it’s much too 
loud. 

I have one brother who used to be 
in the music business. His name is Harvey 
and he’s about a year and a half younger 
than I am. He was a very good hot 
trumpet player and was one of the most 
sought after in the countrv around 1925 
and 1936. Both Fletcher Henderson and 
Benny Carter tried hard to get him in 
their bands. They heard him in the mid- 
west when he was playing with Bud 
Jenkins band, and thev thought he was 
great. He married the girl who was play- 
ing piano in the band. and they moved 
to Detroit. She eventually divorced him 
for the same reason he never made good 
in the music business, liquor. I hear that 
he’s a cook in a Navy hospital although 
I haven’t heard from him in years. 

Jazz music is only a deviation from 
what is written. Some guys play it well, 
others badly. I want the music to be 
good. Of course, the public adds some- 
thing to the music, but for my own 
personal benefit it is the music that comes 
first. When the music is good, I’m in a 
good humour and feeling fine, and I 
don’t need a drink or anything else. I 
don’t mind playing for presentation, but 
don’t like to be on exhibition. I'd rather 
just sit down and plav and not expect 
some guy to think. “this guy is gonna 
do this . . . or, he oughta do that, or he 
should've done that... 


BLUES ON RECORD 
(Continued from page 7) 


Rock & Roll (EP) 


Side 1: 


Rock & Roll Bells. by Louis Jones 
and his R & R band; Oh Ho Doodle 
Lou, by Mr. Goggle Eyes August. 
Side 2: 
Pack Fair and Square. by Big Walter 
Price and his band; Ain’t That 
Dandy, by Gatemouth Brown and 
his band. Vogue VE 170111 
Don’t be mislead by the title of this 
record—there is some fine singing here. 
Louis Jones sounds as if he had been a 
ospel singer at one time—a most excit- 
ing artist this! Mr. Goggle Eyes August 
is also good value and Big Walter Price 
is another unknown who knows how to 
belt out the blues. Gatemouth Brown is 
the only singer of note, but unfortunately 
here he only plays guitar—nevertheless 
this is a great instrumental, played with 
real feeling. This record is not for the 
blues purist, but anyone who likes the 


blues from Rural to City will find it 
exciting, if unsubtle. 


“The Fabulous Trombone Of Ike Rod- 
gers” (accompanying Edith Johnson, 
Alice Moore and Mary Johnson) 

London AL3512 


Mr. Rodgers was a crude, rasping 
trombonist who could blow wonderful 
blues and this LP should be in everyone’s 
collection. The singers are all very fine— 
especially Little Alice Moore (known 
sometimes as Little Alice from St. Louis). 
This is another disc which will shortly be 
withdrawn—serious news to all lovers of 
early jazz, and the blues in particular. 


Timmie Rodgers 

Back To School Again/I’ve Got A Dog 
Who Loves Me. London HLU8510 
Fla Ga-La Pa/Take Me To Your Teacher 
London HLU8601 
Rodgers, a coloured vaudeville artist 
and singer, toured the Music Halls last 
year and can sing in a near R & B style. 
These two discs are of vague interest and 

therefore have been listed. 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


future sessions at “THE 100”, 100 Oxford St., London, W.1 


FEBRUARY : 
Sunday, Ist 


(GER 7494) 


The Graham Stewart Seven featuring Johnny Parker’s Trio 


and The Dick Charlesworth Jazz Band. 
Monday, 2nd ... Mr. Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band. 


Tuesday, 3rd ... 


Alex Welsh and his Band with Bery] Bryden. 


Wednesday, 4th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 


Thursday, 5th 
Friday, 6th 


Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen. 
Micky Ashman and his Band featuring Dickie Bishop. 


Saturday, 7th a: Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 


Sunday, 8th... 
Monday, 9th ... 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen and Alex Welsh with Beryl Bryden. 
Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band. 


Tuesday, 10th ... The Graham Stewart Seven. 
Wednesday, 11th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
Thursday, 12th Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen. 


Friday, 13th 


Micky Ashman and his Band featuring Dickie Bishop. 


Saturday, 14th ... Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
Sunday, 15th ... The Graham Stewart Seven. 
and Micky Ashman and his Band featuring Dickie Bishop. 
Monday, 16th ... Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band. 
Tuesday, 17th... Alex Welsh and his Band with Beryl Bryden. 
Wednesday, 18th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
Thursday, 19th Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen. 


Friday, 20th ... 
Saturday, 21st 


Micky Ashman and his Band featuring Dickie Bishop. 
Alex Welsh and his Band with Beryl Bryden. 


Sunday, 22nd ... The Graham Stewart Seven 
and Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen. 
Monday, 23rd... Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band. 


Tuesday, 24th 


Alex Welsh and his Band with Beryl Bryden. 


Wednesday, 25th Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 


Thursday, 26th 
Friday, 27th .. 
Saturday, 28th 


Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen. 
Micky Ashman and his Band featuring Dickie Bishop. 
The Merseysippi Jazz Band. 


Interval spots are as follows: 
Bruce Turner’s Quartet—4th, 11th. 
Diz Disley’s Quartet—7th, 14th, 18th, 28th. 
Wally Fawkes Quartet—25th. 
Will Hast'e Quartet—2Ist. 
Your Host and Compere-—-PETER BURMAN 


(This programme is liable to alteration) 


Special Concession:—Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students 
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THE. STORY OF JAZZ 
Marshall Stearns 
(Frederick Muller Ltd. 272 pp. Illustrated) 
Here is a cheap paper-backed edition 
of Marshall Stearns’ book originally pub- 
lished in this country by Sidgwick & 
Jackson. Distributed in this binding by 
Frederick Muller Ltd., it is a product of 


Mentor Books and is priced! at 50 cents ° 


—British price unknown. 

The book was reviewed at length by 
Stanley Dance in our January 1958 issue 
and little can be added to what has 
already been said. The book is exceed- 
ingly well written, and covers all aspects 
of jazz from the origins through swing 
and up to bop. I found that for my 
tastes, too much’ space is. allotted to Bop 
and Latin-American music, and I also 
found a strange over-emphasis on the 
white swing bands of the swing era to 
the neglect of the great coloured bands 
of the same period; but outside those 
small criticisms the book has much to 
offer. 

The illustrations are mostly unusual 
ones; the book is most completely 
indexed; and the bibliography at the 
end one of the most comprehensive I 
have seen anywhere. A valuable book 


at any price. 
Sinclair Traill 


CONCERNING JAZZ 
Edited by Sinclair Traill 


(Jazz Book Club, 38 William IV Street, 
W.C.2. Illustrated. pp. 180) 


“Concerning Jazz”, forerunner of the 
“Just Jazz” series, is a collection of 
articles by an assorted group of critics 
and musician. The musician is Mezz and 
I found his piece the most readable in 
the book—conversational reminiscence 
about bands and musicians he has 
known and worked with. Stanley Dance 
has his usual say about the main- 
streamers (I am surprised that he has so 
little time for Hodeir’s opinions, con- 
sidering that they both champion the 
same era) and Hugues Panagsié writes on 
“soul” and “beat”. Much of the latter’s 
writing is discerning and honest, but he 
will insist on tainting his arguments with 
the adamant statement that “bop” is not 
jazz. It might be the worst possible 
direction jazz could have taken, but 
there’s no denying the obvious connec- 


tion. And I think even Hugues would 
find more soul and beat in the playing of 
Ray Charles or Milt Jackson than he 
would in the music of, say, Benny 
Goodman or Ziggy Elman. 

There are surveys of various scenes 
by Douglas Hague (modern, USA), 
Sinclair Traill (trad, Britain), and Brian 
Nicholls (modern, Britain) and a rather 
sketchy piece on the piano in jazz, by 
Gerald Lascelles. Finally, Mike Butcher 
does the sort of brief run-through on the 
history of bop that makes one realise just 
how well Max Harrison writes on the 
subject. 

At Book Club prices, you can’t lose 
on this one. 

Tony Standish 


SKIFFLE 
by Brian Bird 
(Robert Hale. Illustrated. pp. 125) 


It is a horrible thought, but “Skiffle” 
will probably serve future historians as 
a guide to the phenomenal and short- 
lived popularity that that music, best 
described as folk songs with a jazz beat, 
enjoyed during 1957 and 1958. The 
author, Brian Bird, strikes me as the 
typical innocent abroad, the Quiet Ameri- 
can in the land of Jazz. His observations 
are neither profound nor always correct, 
as we shall see, and a dangerous naiveté 
pervades his approach to the entire sub- 
ject of jazz. He is on the scene alright, 
but wearing rose-tinted horn rims, and 
one immediately senses the conflict be- 
tween the atmosphere of a_ church- 
sponsored provincial jazz club and the 
realities of jazz history and the lives of 
the people who made it. 

In addition to the hoary clichés— 
“poverty-stricken garrett”, “in the face of 
trial tribulation’—the prose is 
spotted with descriptions of the Negro 
and his music that might be right out of 
Beecher Stowe: “the songs and dances 
of this quiet, friendly people”, ‘a spirit 
of gentle, patient melancholy”, “the 
gentle, melancholy coloured folk”, “the 
poor, down-trodden slaves”. And this 
unfortunate attitude, albeit well-meaning 
and unintentional, is not helped by such 
remarks as follow: i 

“Jazz was born, not in the best of 
circles, perhaps, nor with the best of 
as its godparents” (What would 

elson Algren say to that!) 
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“The Storyville of over fifty years ago 
was not so very different, in many ways, 
from the Streatham of today”. (J often 
wondered what went on upstairs at 1b 
Mitcham Lane). 

“Consequently, in his (the Negro’s) 
music you do not find much evidence of 
ferocity, cruelty and inhumanity”. (Did 
Brian never hear Bessie’s “Send Me To 
The ’Lectric Chair’’?) 

“|. . the work-songs . which were 
strictly functional without emotional con- 
tent”. (refer, for instance, to ‘Rosie’, 
sung by Jeff Webb and group at State 
Parchman, Mississippi, 
1937). 


“In the old days of the Mississippi folk 


‘music a free-and-easy party with dancing 


was known as Skiffle.” (J have always 
understood that the word originated in 
Chicago). 

‘Many Skiffle groups are certainly play- 
ing as well as the first American hill- 
billy bands or Negro country orchestras 
used to do”. 

The italics are obviously mine. 

I should like to add that I have never 
been anything but entertained by skiffle 
in the hands of Chris Barber, Ken Colyer, 
Lonnie Donegan, the Eden Street Group, 
the City Ramblers and the 2.19 group. 
These worthies are well acquainted with 
the jazz-folk traditions and know what 
they are about. But Brian mentions such 
purveyors of corn as Bob Cort, The 
Vipers, Les Hobeaux and Charles Mc- 
Devitt as “leading groups”. He does not 
seem to realise that they, along with BBC 
television, the promoters and the national 
press, were largely responsible for the 
recent demise of his beloved skiffle. If 
skiffle can be called art, then they cer- 
tainly prostituted it. 

As things stand today, Donegan 
remains as an individual talent and most 
of the guitar strummers have either given 
up or fled to the more dignified surround- 
ings of jazz and/or authentic folk music 
as preached by the Ballads and Blues 
mec That, I think, is as it should 
e. 

If I have jumped on Brian Bird’s book 
it, is only because there are too many 
books like it appearing lately, written by 
incompetent amateurs for consumption 
by the masses. As long as such books 
create wrong impressions and_ distort 
jazz history merely through lack of know- 
ledge, then they must be jumped on. - 


Tony Standish 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Rockin’ Chair; Basin St. Blues—St. James 
Infirmary; When Its Sleepy Time Down South 
(RCA RCX 1007. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These four tracks, presumably chosen 
at random, are nice enough in their way, 
but are hardly representative of Louis’ 
best work. 

“St. James” is from the memorable 
Town Hall concert in the spring of 1947, 
at which I was present, and, although 
good, is an odd choice, being as it is 
an excellent feature for the singing and 
playing of Jack Teagarden, but contain- 
ing not a note from Satchmo! What a 
pity they didn’t make available some 
further recordings from this concert— 
particularly the selection of wonder- 
ful trumpet solos that Louis made with 
piano accompaniment by Dick Cary. 

The two tracks from 1932-3 are not 
very distinguished. Louis’ scat vocal on 
“Basin St.” has been copied by everyone 
from Nat Gonella to Ella Fitzgerald, 
but the accompanying band is pretty 
cumbersome. “Sleepy Time” is labelled 
as New Jersey 21st Dec. 1932, but I have 
always been led to believe that this was 
taken from a medley of hits recorded by 
Louis in Philadelphia—the personnel 
being entirely unconfirmed. But there are 
sO many errors in the dates etc. given 
on this sleeve that I think good master 
Townley would do us a service if he 
could clear up the matter in some forth- 
coming Jazz Information. The concert 
recording, for instance, is on the original 
Victor label as 20th Feb’y 1948; the label 
gives it as 24th April 1947; and Jazz 
Directory states 17th May 1948. “Rockin’ 
Chiir” as also dated 24/4/47. but I fancy 
this is the recording with a quite different 
personnel from that given on the igen 


CLAIRE AUSTIN 
WHEN YOUR LOVER HAS GONE 
When Your Lover Has Gone; Can’t We Talk 
it Over: My Melancholy Baby: I'll Never Be 
The Same: Lover, Come Back To Me (20} min)- 
The House Is Haunted; I'm Thru With Love; 
Someone To Watch Over Me; Come Rain Or 
Come Shime; What Is This Think Called Love 
(204 min) 
(Vogue LAC 12139. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Simple, natural singing by a singer who 
offers no tricks, but relics on a large. warm 
voice allied to a good diction. She just 
takes each song on its merits and sings 
a verse, chorus routine in an unhurried, 
unaffected manner, but with an accent on 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD. STANLEY DANCE: 


beat. Her pitching is extremely good, and 
like the Mildred Bailey of old (whom she 
sounds like at times) she is able to get 
her personality across. 

The accompaniment is again, simple 
but expert. Scobey has quite a lot to do; 
he plays it very straight, keeping close 
to the melody and relying on tone and 
sincerity to put over his solos. Wrights- 
man is splendid, filling in wherever 
needed and backing the singer with taste 
and sympathy. Kessel is also in concord; 
his solos are models of melodic improvi- 
sation and he also backs Miss Austin 
thoughtfully. Manne provides a_ sure 
foundation, combining expertly with 
Morty Corb. 

A very pleasing record of a good jazz 
singer, adroitly accompanied. 


Claire Austin with Bob Scobey (tpt), Barney 
Kessel (gtr), Stan Wrightsman (pno), Morty 
Corb (bs); Shelly Manne (drs). 13/4/55 except 
“Lover” 16/2/56. 


CHARLIE BARNET 
Redskin Rhumba; Leapin’ At The Lincoln— 
Pompton Turnpike; Cherokee 
(RCA RCX-1008. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These Charlie Barnet 1939-40 tracks 
are typical swing performances of the 
period—above average for their time, but 
dated and of little real interest today. 
The early work of such sidesmen as 
Bernie Privin, Billy May, Skippy Martin, 
Bus Etri and Cliff Leeman is featured 
spasmodically, but generally speaking 
the band lacks the drive or spontaneity 
of the Goodman or even Artie Shaw 
bands of this period. 

“Pompton Turnpike” is the best known 
and best played track, but the call-and- 
answer solos sound dated and the rhythm 
section ponderous. 

P.T. 


COUNT BASIE 
BASIE PLAYS HEFTI 
Has Anyone Here Seen Basie?; Cute; Pemsive 
Miss; Sloo Foot; It’s Awf’ly Nice To Be With 
You (17 min)—Scoot; A Little Tempo, Please; 
Late Date; Count Down: Bag ’A Bones; Pony 
Tail (18 min) 


Columbia 33SX1135 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Coming after “The Atomic Mr. Basie”, 
this is a major disappointment. In the 
past (as a visiting American star was at 
some pains to point out to us recently), 
Hefti has owed Basie a tremendous debt. 
Basie played his arrangements and made 
them sound wonderful in a way no band 
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KEITH GOODWIN: GERALD LASCELLES: 


Hefti himself organized ever could or did. 
On this LP Basie is defeated by Hefti’s 
material. It is, to take the second title on 
Side One, altogether too “Cute”. The 
opener on Side Two, “Scoot”, is un- 
believable, a kind of dainty doll musfc 
for the little girls who didn’t get invited 
out on the Teddy Bears’ Picnic, a 
remarkable sense of humour is required 
to appreciate it as a Basie vehicle. 

The band plays all the junk with a 
polish and grace that must have delighted 
the heart of musical director Marshall 
Royal. Teddy Reig, I think, has perhaps 
over-emphasised smoothness in reproduc- 
tion, so that one is never properly con- 
scious of the power of the brass, although 
it must be admitted that Hefti does his 
best to mask this with mutes. Snookie 
Young blows handsomely on “Pensive 
Miss”, some ten of whom would about 
equal one “Li’l Darlin’””. A near approach 
to excitement is made on “Sloo Foot”, 
which has characteristic Joe Newman, 
while the trombone riffs between the 
tenors on “Count Down” indicate un- 
exploited possibilities. What has happened 
to Al Grey is almost tragic to hear— 
the pressure of conformism no doubt. On 
reflection, I think the only part of this 
record I ever want to hear again is the 
twelve bars of piano Basie tucked in to- 
wards the end of the last track. It takes 
the taste away! 

metime soon, let us hope, Basie will 
play Jimmy Mundy or Buster Harding. 
Then perhaps we’ll hear the band shout 
again. Even here the band swings. It 
can’t help it with that superb rhythm 
section. Is anyone still comalad aining about 
Sonny Payne? 

S.D. 

Count Basie (pno); Joe Newman, Thad Jones, 
Wendell Culley, Snookie Young (tpts); Benny 
Powell, Henry Coker, Al Grey (tmbs); Marshall 
Royal (alto); Frank Wess (as/flute); Billy Mitchell 
Frank Foster (tnrs); Charlie Fowlkes (bari); 
Freddie Greene (gtr); Eddie Jones (bs); Sonny 
Payne (d). April 3rd, 4th & 14th, 1958. 


SIDNEY BECHET—- 


TEDDY BUCKNER 
Weary Blues; Ain’t Misbehavin’; Aubergines; 
Poivrons et Sauce Tomate; Sugar; Bravo (22 min) 
—Who’s Sorry Now; All Of Me; Souvenir De La 
I Can't Get Started; Blase 
Festival 58 (22 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12153. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


I have played this record over and over 
to try and escape my first. impressions, 
but it’s no use. I find myself quite out of 
sympathy with this aspect of Bechet's 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


work. Here are several Dixieland stan- 
dards and some Bechet originals played 
at furious volume by an ensemble which, 
believe it or not, is dominated by Buck- 
ner’s trumpet. The best numbers are those 
like “‘Can’t Get Started”, “All Of Me” 
and the blues “Bravo” which are taken 
gently. But nowhere is to be found the 
graceful melody of “Southern Sunset” or 
“Blues in Thirds”, the simple majesty of 
“Out of the Gallion”, the nostalgic 
charm of “Lastic” or “Le Marchand de 
Poissons”. True, we do get little touches 
here and there of the old Bechet who 
could make one cry out aloud with de- 
light at some sudden, surprising turn of 
phrase. In his solo in “All Of Me”, for 
instance, there’s a fine, cheeky phrase 
which comes swooping down out of the 
clouds like an adventurous swallow. But 
in the hearty Dixieland atmosphere such 
inventive touches are rare. I’m beginning 
to think it was a major tragedy which 
took Bechet out of the States and 
harnessed him to the European revival. 
Back home, it’s possible that his adven- 
turous spirit might have brought him 
into collaboration with some of the 
rehabilitated mainstreamers. And if he 
could have escaped the clutches of the 
obsessive New Orleans romanticists and 
their dreaded Dixieland Jubilees, we 
might have had some recordings—and 
compositions—to equal “Southern Sun- 
set”, “Egyptian Fantasy”, “Blackstick” 
and “Sweet Patootie” .. . performances 
which, to my mind, have never been sur- 
passed. Indeed, the texture and “feel” of 
“Sunset” and “Blackstick”, recorded with 
Noble Sissle’s Band, suggest that Bechet 
and Ellington could be a fruitful partner- 
ship on record. It could happen in the 
States today. But I fancy that, from 
France, we are condemned for ever more 
to these gusts of Dixieland hot air. 
H.L. 
Bechet (sop); Teddy Buckner (tpt); Christian 


Guerin (tmb); Eddie Bernard (pno); Roland 
Bianchini (bs); Kansas Fields (drs). 


SINFUL SONGS by STEVE BENBOW 

Jack Tar On Shore; As I Roved Out; The Hermit; 

The Derby Ram; Will The Weaver (13 min)— 

The Baffled Knight; Foggy Dew; Mole Catcher; 
The Gentleman Soldier (12} min) 


LP/21. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


Gramophone records have for years 
escaped the censor, one of those anoma- 
lies in which this wonderful country 
abounds; works get by without comment 
on wax which in print would cause every 


TONY STANDISH: 


by 


half-born hypocrite in the land to raise 
a parliamentary howl. “Spicy” is the cata- 
logue heading under which some com- 
panies put out lubricious items, and at the 
present time there appears to be a steady 
trade in Ruth Wallis and Oscar Brand 
LPs at a retail price of over £3 the disc. 
Humour is of course the saving grace 
in this material, and Brand has the merit 
of playing, or having played for him, a 
very sound banjo. 

It would be unfortunate if Steve Ben- 
bow were put in the same class, for his 
gift is to sing a folk song, and to sing 
it well. His object is humour rather than 
shock, and the result is honest English 
bawdiness. It is perhaps significant that 
“The Hermit’, which Oscar Brand re- 
corded earlier, is the one track out of 
character, and Benbow nearly muffs the 
pay-off line. 

The rest are good old songs, which 
should shock no-one to whom biology is 
not a dirty word. Benbow acknowledges 
his debt to A. L. Lloyd and to Harry 
Cox, the fine old Norfolk singer, and to 
all his other sources (unlike some of the 
baffled knights of skiffle, who pretended 
to write or arrange so much traditional 
material). “The Gentleman Soldier” is 
admirable, with first-rate accompaniment 
(including the ubiquitous John R. T. 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Davies) and “Will the Weaver” (tune of 
Black-eyed Susie) very pleasant. “The 
Mole Catcher” is an alternative master, 
showing obvious signs of second thought. 

Since reviewing Benbow’'s first E.P. 
record (same label) of American folk 
song, I have looked forward to hearing 
more of his own native singing. It has 
been worth waiting, for I like his guitar 
and easy voice, and know that he really 
likes the old songs. In this collection he 
seems to have adopted a nobbly rustic 
voice, like something out of the Bernard 
Miles country. 

G.B. 


Steve Benbow (vci/gtr); Jimmie McGregor 
(mandolin); J. R. T. Davies (gtr) in ‘‘Gentleman 
Soldier’ only. 


CHUCK BERRY 
Joe Joe Gun; Sweet Little Rock And Roll 
(London 45-HLM 8767 45 6s. 7T}d.) 


Chuck Berry must be seen to be 
believed. On record he needs a routine, 
like one of his fantastic car epics. “Joe Joe” 
is almost incoherent, dull and damn silly 
to start with; the other is routine stuff, 
a mere knee twitcher, despite some roll- 
ing piano by Otis Spann. 

G.B. 


| Stanley Dance 


Keith Goodwin 


Peter Tanner 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield§ Spirit of Memphis Quartet 
Parlophone PMD 1070 ***** 


Johnny Hodges 
Columbia SEB 10105 **** 


Count Basie 


Gerald Lascelles Johnny Hodges 
Columbia SEB 10105 **** 


Tony Standish Spirit of Memphis Quartet 
Parlophone PMD 1070 see 


Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7287 **** 


Sinclair Traill Johnny Hodges 
Columbia SEB 10105 **** 


Columbia 33SX 1135) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


EARL BOSTIC 
BOSTIC ROCKS 
Southern Fried; Jersey Bounce; Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside; Tuxedo Junction; Air Mail Special 
(124 min}—Pompton Turnpike; Woodchoppers 
Ball; Stompin’ At The Savoy; Honeysuckle Rose; 
No Name Jive (133 min) 


(Parlophone PMD 1068. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Hugues Panassié, writing in this maga- 
zine, has described Earl Bostic as “one 
of the greatest saxophonists jazz has ever 
known”. Had Hugues used “hottest” in 
place of ‘ ‘greatest” I might have been 
inclined to agree with him, for Bostic is 
hot in relation to other saxophonists as, 
say, Sandy Williams is to other trombon- 
ists, or Lips Page to other trumpet 
players. I can forgive many sins for the 
sake of vitality, and the so-called “ex- 
cesses” of the Bostic style are among 
them—in our time of limp and mincing 
music a buzz-toned alto and a sledge- 
hammer rhythm section can constitute a 
monument to sanity. 

On this record Bostic gives generously 
of his aggressive, powerful tone, his 
loping, tigerish phrasing and his old- 
fashioned, down-home swing in an 
attempt to rejuvenate ten tired standards 
from the swing era. Abetted by a pound- 
ing rhythm section and a swinging vibist 
he is’ successful only to a point. Too 
many tracks and too little playing time 
prevent the musicians from developing 
their statements to any degree and, as a 
result, the listener is left with the im- 
pression of having heard a medley rather 
than a dozen complete and separate per- 
formances. 

Still, if heat and beat are the water and 
sunshine of jazz, then this record should 
survive. But take care, it’s party, not 
arty music. 

T.S. 


Bostic, alto with unknown gtr, bass, drums, 
vibes. 


BOB BROOKMEYER—JIM HALL— 
JIMMY RANEY 


THE STREET SWINGERS 
Arrowhead; The Street Swingers; Hot Buttered 
Noodling (19} min)—Masicale Du Jour; Raney 

Day; Jupiter (194 min) 
(Vogue LAE 12147. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


You'll find that this album grows on 
you more and more with each hearing. 
The unconventional instrumentation 
makes for a bright, invigorating sound 
and the overall excellence of the soloists 
aids the success of the recital immeasur- 
ably. Unlike so many West Coast experi- 
mental sessions, this one swings easily 
and fluently, largely due to Osie John- 
son's ae. lifting drumming, the sound 
work of Bill Crow and the ability of the 
guitarists to create a steady pulse behind 
each soloist. 

Sombre-toned valve trombonist Bob 
Brookmeyer authors some good solos— 
his best work for some time. Hall just 
has the edge over the now seldom heard 
Raney in the solo department, though 
both make pleasing contributions. There’s 
a fluid, workmanlike quality about the 
way the three principals ease their way 
in and out of the solo sequences, and 


the group as a whole blend beautifully. 
Pick of the tracks is the title tune—a 
Brookmeyer original on which he plays 
fine, percussive piano. “Noodling” is a 
happy swinger and “Musicale” (on which 
Brookmeyer again doubles piano) follows 
a similar pattern. Raney’s “Jupiter” in- 
cludes a particularly good trombone solo 
followed by Hall’s best solo of the set. 
A tasty, unpretentious record that de- 
serves to be heard! 
K.G. 


Bob Brookmeyer (v. tmb, pno); Jim Hall, 
Jimmy Raney (gtrs); Bill Crow (bs); Osie John- 
son (drs). 


RUTH BROWN 
This Little Girl’s Gone Rockin’—-Who Me? 
(London HLE 8785. 45rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


More rock ’n’ roll with gospel over- 
tones. Miss Brown is a gay soul—she 
displays none of the hysteria of Little 
Richard and she has more depth, and 
more swing, than Fats Domino. It is my 
guess that she would have made a better 
job of Bessie’s songs than the over- 
praised Miss Baker who, we find, is not 
even a good rock singer. 

Worth a couple of bob if you can find 
it in the secondhand bin. 

T.S. 


THE PAT CAPLICE QUARTET 


“CAPRICE” 
Love For Sale; Love Me Or Leave Me—Give 
Me The Simple Life; Jordu 


(Columbia SEG 7852. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Perhaps I shouldn’t have put this on 
immediately ‘after a Wooden Joe but, 
after all, it does say “jazz” on the sleeve. 
The connection escapes me. All I can 
hear is Modern type nothing-music — 
perfect accompaniment for Sylvester the 
cat as he tiptoes stealthily past an open 
doorway. Mind you, it sounds pleasant 
enough, but it’s not about anything. A 
drunken soldier singing “Browned Off” 
has more to Say. 

T.S. 


Pat Caplice (vibes); Jan Gold (gtr); Cliff Barnet 
(bs); Mal Cunningham (fi) recorded Sydney, 
Australia. 


DAVE CAREY’S JAZZ BAND 
JAZZ AT THE RAILWAY ARMS 
Royal Garden Blues; Tim Roof Blues; Honey- 
suckle Rose; On Treasure Island; Some Of These 
Days (224 min) — Rose Of The Rio Grande; 
Sobbin’ Blues; Wolverine Blues; Sentimental 
Journey; Swingin’ The Blues (17 min) 


(Tempo TAP 16. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


New records by British traditional 
bands are rarely a huge success these 
days (are we getting bored or are they?), 
but it must be admitted that this band of 
Master Carey’s has it’s points. They do 
not slavishly copy any particular style 
and they do try and play bright, happy 
sounding music without ever becoming 
adventurous. My only criticism of this 
album is that some of the tunes are 
hackneyed in the extreme, and that the 
recording is very dull and lifeless. 

The rhythm is steady, although it never 
becomes really lively, and the three piece 
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front line are well balanced, even if I 
find much of the lead trumpet work 
lacking in interest and incisiveness. The 
star of the show is trombonist Tony 
Milliner who plays with a good, fat tone 
and shows a nice sense of invention both 
in ensembles and in his solos. Pat Hawes 
piano comes through very well—he has 
a particularly thoughtful solo on “Trea- 
sure Island” — and Gibbons is fluent 
enough, although slightly cramped for 
ideas. 

Best tracks are “Some of these days”, 
“Sobbin’” and “Sentimental Journey”, 
all of which are played with good swing. 

S.T. 

Johnny Rowden (tpt); Tony Milliner (tmb); 


Tony Gibbons (clt); Pat Hawes (pno); Bob Mack 
(gtr); Bob Sinclair (bs); Dave Carey (drs). 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 
The Golden Striker; One Hour—Glory of Love; 
Five Years Later 
(Parlophone GEP 8719. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Entitled ‘Together Again’ this was an 
attempt to re-form the old C.B.Ss of 
1952/3—five of the old boys were roped 
in, and the result is some very happy 
sounding jazz. The rhythm is exceeding 
lively, praise be, and everyone sounds at 
ease. 

John Lewis’s “Golden Striker” really 
comes alive with his effervescent treat- 
ment. Keith’s trombone solo is a beauty 
—he produces just the right tone for 
jazz and plays with a fine attack. Haw- 
don also shows what a fine trumpeter 
he is when given the chance to show 
what he can do, I particularly like his 
playing on “Glory of Love” and the 
following track—concise and very auth- 
oritive. The ensembles on these tracks 
are very well together and swing along 
nicely. Duff has a good solo on “5 Years 
Later”, and Ian Christie sounds good 
throughout the session. 

A successful revival, graced with an 
exceptionally apt cover picture. 

S.T. 


Dickie Hawdon (tpt); Keith Christie (tmb); Ian 
Christie (clt); Nevil Skrimshire (gtr); Ronnie Duff 
(pno); Pete Appleby (drs); Alan Duddington (bs). 
18/8/58. 


This is JUNE CHRISTY 
My Heart Belongs To Only You; Whee Baby: 
You Took Advantage Of Me; Get Happy; Look 
Out; Up There; Great Scott (16 min)—Kicks; 
Why Do You To Go Home; Bei Mir Bist Du 
Schon; Until The Real Thing Comes Along; I'll 
Remember April; I Never Wanna Look Into 

Those Eyes Again (19 min) 


(Capitol T 1006. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


Musically speaking June Christy has 
her limitations, but as a jazz singer of 
ballads she has few equals. Once you 
have passed the first ballad, a sticky 
affair, there is plenty to interest Christy 
fans. I liked the very slow tempo version 
of “You Took Advantage of Me” which 
is immediately contrasted by the bright 
and rhythmic version of “Get Happy”, 
while “Great Scott” is June at her best— 
relaxed and lightly swinging with a good 
jazz feeling. Except for the old Kansas 
City number “Until The Real Thing”, 
the second side is disappointing. All the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


same, I would rather hear June sing 
these old standards than most of today’s 
singers. No personnel is given on the 
sleeve, but hidden among the Pete 
Rugolo orchestra are such well known 
musicians as Dave Pell, Don Fagerquist, 
Shorty Rogers, Bud Shank, Bob Cooper, 
Johnny Graas and Shelly Manne. 


The exciting ROY ELDRIDGE 
Where’s Art?; I Don’t Know; Striding; Wailing 
(Columbia SEB 10100. EP. lls. 10d.) 


With abundant proof existent on re- 
cords and in the Basie band that the best 
rhythm section consists of piano, guitar, 
bass and drums, there is a tendency to 
whittle it away in accordance with the 
prevailing conception of triumphant 
backwards progress. The guitar was the 
first to go, wholesale. (What happened to 
all those good, swinging guitar players? 
Who cares?) Then there was the smart 
aleck who could do better without a 
piano, thank you, and the piano-playing 
leaders who couldn’t be bothered to play 
very often. Master Giuffre coped without 
piano or drums, then ditched the bass 
and ended up with just a guitar. Ah, 
novelty! You, discerning you, will 
realize, of course, that each of these 
missing performers represents a saving 
of over forty dollars at each recording 
session. Logically, we shall come to jazz 
by entirely unaccompanied horns. 

Meanwhile, here’s Roy saying, in effect: 
If it’s novelty you xxxxxx—s want, here I 
am with nothing but drums! And very 
well he does, too. The kind of angry 
bitterness behind his fierce, driving con- 
ceptions is most apparent here. “Wailing” 
is the most fun. Here he played some 
tumbling boogie piano and dubbed in 
trumpet afterwards. 

Alvin Stoller was hardly the ideal 
drummer for such a venture, but if you 
play piano, guitar or bass, here’s your 
chance to give Little Jazz a hand. 


DUKE ELLINGTON’S SPACEMEN 
THE COSMIC SCENE 
Avalon; Body And Soul; Bass-ment; Early 
Autamn; Jones (17} min)—Perdido; St. Louis 
Blues; Spacemen; Midnight Sun; Take The ‘‘A’”’ 
Train (19 min) 
(Philips BBL7287. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Let no one misinterpret the title of 
this record. The performances are very 
much down to earth, despite the Space- 
men who play them, It seems that the 
fabulous trombone section which slayed 
us all when the band was here has earned 
itself the nickname of the “pep” section. 
Thev deserve it. The rest of the band is 
much scaled down, with only the rhythm 
and three soloists remaining — Clark 
Terry, Hamilton, and Gonsalves. 

The pieces are mostly standards, played 
with the unmistakable stamp of Duke’s 
men. “Bass-ment” and “Spacemen” are 
the only originals. Jimmy Hamilton is 
prominent as arranger, and as soloist on 
“Early Autumn” and “Perdido”. Neither 
he nor Gonsalves would be ideal voice 
for this small group, but both play well, 
and the tenor takes a good swinging 
solo in “Body and Soul”. “St. Louis 


Blues” and “Spacemen” are among the 
best; the blues track features plenty of 
solos, and the ride out brings back shades 
of some of Duke’s early band sounds. 
“Spacemen”’ is a vehicle for Terry’s fast 
flitting trumpet, and it also provides the 
pep section with a chance to swing lightly 
in the background. 

I view with favour Duke’s exploration 
of the smaller group field. Both he and 
his men could stagnate if they did not 
occasionally branch off into this sort of 


session. They play loosely around themes 


which might not be appropriate to big 
band treatment, and the music convinces 
me that Duke has not explored the full 
range of his talent by a long way. I like 
this record, and I hope it will be the 
prelude to a number of such excursions 
into the realms of smaller band jazz. 
G.L. 
Duke Ellington (pno); Jimmy Hamilton (clt); 
Paul Gonsalves (tnr); Clark Terry (tpt); John 
Sanders, Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson (tmb); 
Jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Woodyard (drs). 


GIL EVANS AND TEN 
Nobody’s Heart; Just One Of Those Things; If 
You Could See Me Now; Jambangle (19 min)— 

Remember?; Ella Speed; Big Stuff (15 min) 
(Esquire 32-070. 12inLP. 39s. 7}d.) 


Gil Evans is an ambitious, interesting 
writer who has a great future — 
providing he doesn’t allow his work to 
become too complex and thus stray out- 
side the boundaries of jazz. On this 
particular set, there are occasional 
moments when his writing tends to be- 
come over-complicated and pretentious, 
but on the whole, he has turned out an 
absorbing, successful and impeccably 
performed recital. Evans directs opera- 
tions from the piano chair, on which 
instrument he is a competent but un- 
exciting soloist. His best contributions 
are during the bridge on “If You Could 
See” and “Jambangle”—the album’s out- 
standing track. Jimmy Cleveland blows 
some spirited stuff on “Jambangle” and 
quite a bit of solo space is given to 
soprano saxist Steve Lacy (especially on 
“Just One”); but although he appears to 
have some worthwhile things to say, I 
find his dead-pan, whining tone some- 
what unappetising. Paul Chambers, an 
excellent bassist, makes his mark during 
“Remember” (a little played Irving 
Berlin tune) and bows a fine solo on the 
bright, flowing interpretation of the old 
folksong “Ella Speed”. The only other 
solo voice belongs to Jake Koven, a 
mediocre trumpeter who gets little or no 
opportunities to prove his worth here. 
For those who, like myself, have a devil 
of a job solving anagrams, “Zeke Tolin” 
turns into Lee Konitz, who appears here 
in a supporting role only. 

K.G. 

Louis Mucci, Jake Koven (tpts); Jimmy Cleve- 
land (tmb); Bart Varsalona (bs/tmb); Willie 
Ruff (fr.hn); Steve Lacy (sop); ‘‘Zeke Tolin’’ 
(alto); Dave Kurtzer (bassoon); Gil Evans (pno); 
Paul Chambers (bs); Nick Stabulas (drs); Johnny 
Carisi (tpt); and Jo Jones (drs) replace Mucci 
and Stabulas on ‘‘Remember?”’ September 6 and 
27, October 10, 1957, 


VICTOR FELDMAN—DIZZY REECE 
MUTUAL ADMIRATION 
Get Up—Foer 
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(Tempo EXA 85. EP. 13s. 7d.) 


Victor Feldman was widely acclaimed 
as a vibist prior to his emigration to the 
States, but outside of musicians and 
critics, his distinctive, personal piano 
style went largely un-noticed. He was one 
of this country’s principal soloists on the 
instrument and on this record his capa- 
bilities, both section and solowise, are 
suitably showcased. 

His subtle, concise comping behind 
Dizzy Reece on “Get Up” merits close 
attention and following the trumpeter’s 
three constructive, flowing choruses, Vic 
plays a solo that is both simple and effec- 
tive. “Four”, the Miles Davis tune, 
sounds rather mechanical, but there’s a 
series of good solos by Tubby Hayes 
(my choice for the best baritone in 
Britain, Ronnie Scott (on his customary 
tenor), Diz and Victor, Not a world- 
beater, but a useful little record just the 
same, 

K.G. 

Get Up: Dizzy Reece (tpt); Victor Feldman 
(pno); Lloyd Thompson (bs); Phil Seamen (drs). 

Four: Reece, Tubby Hayes (bar); Ronnie 
Scott (tnr);: Feldman, Lennie Bush (bs); Tony 
Crombie (drs). Both London December, 1956. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


Vol. 
(a) Chinatown; (a) South; (b) Lonesome Rail- 
road Blues; (c) Show Me The Way To The Fire; 
(d) Lovin’ Sam; (b) When You Wore A Tulip 
(i7 min}—{a) Five Foot Two; (a) San Antonio 
Ros; (d) Southern Comfort; (b) I've Been 
Floatin Down The Old Green River; (c) Missi- 
ssippi Rag; (b) Runnin’ Wild (i7 min) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12099. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


GOES TO SEA 
(a) By The Beautiful Sea; (b) When My Dream- 
boat Comes Home; (a) Minnie The Mermaid; 
(c) Over The Waves; (b) Sailboat In The Moon- 
light; (b) On The Good Ship Lillipop (2! min)}— 
(c) Peoria; (c) Asleep In The Deep; (a) She Was 
Just A Sailors Sweetheart; (b) Between The Devil 
And The Deep Blue Sea; (a) Red Sails In The 
Sunset; (d) Anchors Aweigh (21 min) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12150. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Although this band from the Walt 
Disney studios mix a lot of corn into 
their programmes, they are also able 
to produce quite a lot of real swinging 
music, Their touch is delightfully light- 
hearted, and some of the musicianship 
displayed is of a high order. If you don’t 
believe me, take a listen to the extra- 
ordinary tuba chorus by George Bruns 
on “Devil and the Deep Blue Sea” or 
the soprano chorus on the following 
track. Another good player is trumpeter 
Alguire, who leads the group very ex- 
pertly throughout both these records. 

The first LP was mainly recorded some 
years back, the second profits from the 
inclusion of Bruns and Forrest. Not to be 
taken too seriously, but not to be ignored 
entirely. 

S.T. 


12099: (a) Danny Alguire (tpt); Ward Kimball 
(tmb); Clarke Mallery (clt); Frank Thomas (pno); 
Harper Goff (bjo); Ed Penner (tuba); Jerry Hamm 
(drs). 3/11/51. (b) Tom Sharpsteen replaces 
Mallery 20/5/52. (c) Dick Roberts replaces Goff 
12/6/51. (d) George Propert and Monte Mount 
joy replace Sharpsteen and Hamm 23/1/34: () 
Mallery replaces Propert 9/3/51. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


12150: (a) Alguire (tpt); Kimball (tmb); Pro- 
pert (sop); Thomas (pno); Dick Roberts (bjo); 
George Bruns (tuba); Eddie Forrest (drs) 29/7/57. 
(>) Same 30/9/57 (c) Ralph Ball replaces Bruns 
24/2/57 (d) Same as (a) 18/11/57. 


FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 


When I Was Sinkin’ Down; You May Bury Me 

+ He Arose (19 min)}—The Angels 

Bowed Down; There’s A Great Camp Meeting; 
ere 


? 


(Topic 12 T 39. 12inLP. 39s. 6d.) 


The Jubilee Singers hail from the right 
side of the tracks—none of this foot- 
stomping, hand-clapping, swinging lark 
for them!—and good as they undoubtedly 
are in the legitimate field, their work 
will be of little interest to the average 
jazz enthusiast. A lingering warmth and 
some fine lyrics are all that remain of 
the true gospel style as practised by the 
Five Blind Boys, the Drinkard Singers 
and the Spirit of Memhpis Quartet. 

Considering the many plums available 
to Topic from the Folkways catalogue, 
this seems an odd selection. What about 
the Leadbelly LP’s that Ramsey taped, 
or the “Music of New Orleans” series 
or, if spirituals are wanted, the Dock 
Reed and Vera Hall recordings made b 
Harold Courlander? Any of these would, 
surely, enjoy higher sales among the folk 
and jazz buyers. 

Devious indeed are the ways of the 
record companies. 

TS. 


JOHNNY GLASEL 
JAZZ SESSION 
(2) Taps Miller; (2) I Could Do Wibout 
(>) Reby Mv Dear; (c) Two For The Show (14) 
min}»—{c) Harvey Not Walter; (c) Three To 
Make Ready: (b) Star Eyes; (b) The Party's 
Over (15 min) 


(HMV DLP 1198. 10inLP. 27s. 104.) 


Johnny Glasel, late of The Six and 
Bob Wilbur's Scarsdale group, whilst no 
world beater is a useful and melodic 
trumpeter to have around. His style 
seems to stem from Lovis Armstrong 
via Harry Edison, but his playing also 
shows some of the trends of the better 
modernists. 

I like the two trio sides best. Glasel 
sounds verv relaxed on the Basie tune 
which opens the record, and on the 
following track he also blows with com- 
plete authority and good inventiveness. 
The playing of Perry Lopez on these 
two Sides is very noteworthy, he dove- 
fails perfectly with Mitchell, and together 
they form a good rhythmic background 
for the soloist. Dick Garcia takes a very 
fast solo on “Two For The Show” a 
track which swings more than somewhat. 
A very professional sounding record 
which should not ‘be missed: 


s.T. 
Aa) Giasel (pt); Perry Lopez (gtr); Whitey 
Mitchell (bs). 
(b)"Giasel with Lopez; Mitchell and Osle 
Johnsen (drs). 


(c) Lopez replaced by Dick Garcia (gtr). 


BENNY GOODMAN 
Bumble Bee Stomp; After You’ve Gone; Some- 
times I'm Happy; Riffin’ At The Ritz 


(RCA RCX-1009. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


The first title has never been issued 
before in this country, and after playing 
it over a couple of times I can see why, 
even though it’s a Henderson arrange- 
ment. The material is poor and the tune 
such an obvious riff concoction that even 
Benny himself gives it up after a short 
while, and short solos from Bud Free- 
man, Ziggy Elman and Dave Matthews 
fail to lift it out of its mediocrity. 

The remaining three tracks will be well 
known to almost everyone. “After 
You've Gone”, backed with “Body & 
Soul”, was the first of the Trio recordings 
to be issued over here and it is niger 
hard to realise today the impact whic 
it had upon the jazz lovers of 1935. It 
remains a little gem of its kind with 
Benny and Teddy Wilson dovetailing 
their ideas perfectly. “Sometimes” and 
“Riffin” are both band arrangements and 
typically slick performances of the middle 
thirties. Berigan is heard briefly on the 
first and Benny plays alto on the second. 


P.T. 


URBIE GREEN 


(No. 2) 
Paradise; You Are Too Beautiful; Am I Bise; 
Too Late Now 


(HMV 7EG 8419. EP. Ils. 144.) 


This is the second album from the 
session on which Urbie Green is admir- 
ably backed by a fine rhythm section 
comprising Dave McKenna, piano; 
Jimmy Raney, guitar; Percy Heath, bass; 
and Kenny Clarke on drums. It is a 
pleasure to hear Urbie’s mellow tone and 
tasteful phrasing and although the old 
waltz “Paradise” is scarcely pliable 
material, Urbie gives an_ interesting 
interpretation. “Am I Blue” and “Too 
Late Now” offer more opportunities, the 
former containing some excellent piano 
from. Dave McKenna, who is currently 
attracting a good deal of attention with 
Bobby Hackett’s group at the Embers. 
Here -is a pianist who is following in. the 
footsteps of Tatum. The latter number 
contains a gem of an opening chorus 
by Urbie, full of invention and subtlety. 
Recommended. 


BENGT HALLBERG 
The Touch Of Your Lips; Where Or When— 
Little Man You've Had A Busy Day; So Long 
Blues 


(Philips BBE12208. EP. 12s. 1044.) 


Mr. Hallberg is apparently rated top 
pianist in Sweden. I can only think that 
his audiences are lacking in jazz aporecia- 
tion, or that he was verv much off form 
on this visit to the studio. What I hear 
is a wafered-down version of Teddy 
Wilson at his Jeast inspired, played with 
monotonous approach in sound and 
concept. , 

G.L. 


Bengt Haliberg (ono), Gunnar Johnson (bs): 
Anders Burman (4r#). 
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HAMPTON HAWES 
Somebody Loves Me; The Sermon; Emb-aceable 
You; I Remember You; Night in Tunisia (23 min) 
—Lover Come Back To Me; Polka Do:s And 
Moonbeams; B.lly Boy; Body and Soul; Coolin’ 

the Blues (22} min) 


(Vogue LAC12091. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


I am not so impressed with this latest 
—the third—trio record by Hampton 
Hawes. He seems to have dispensed with 
some of his fluid improvisation in favour 
of a rather mechanical interpretation, 
which reminds me more of Peterson than 
the other masters he is supposed to 
follow. He has acquired a pretentiousness 
in his out-of-tempo introductions which 
has never existed in the performances 
of the very great pianists. This leads him 
to make too much play on the chords 
without developing the rhythmic possibili- 
ties of the piece. Such is his treatment 
of “Polka Dots” and “Embraceable You”, 
where there is a regrettable over-emphasis 
on the ballad treatment. “Body and Soul” 
has always been one of my “test pieces” 
for any pianist; Mr. Hawes acquits him- 
self no more than well—certainly not 
excellently. He becomes frilly at a time 
when economy of notes could have paid 
off handsomely. 

He is at his best on his originals, 
“Sermon” and “Coolin’”. Both are 
Swinging pieces which enable him to 
make the best use of his rhythm support. 
Red Mitchell and Chuck Thompson 
show themselves capable of great things, 
and their unobtrusive backing is notable 
for its solidity and sensitivity. Hampton 
Hawes sets out to be different, not 
necessarily modern, but by over- 
accentuating this fact he has lost the 
facility to play with swing and inspira- 
tion. I hope the lapse is only temporary. 

G.L. 


Hampton Hawes (pno); Red Mitchell (bs); 
Chuck Thompson (drs). Los Angeles, 25/1/56. 


TED HEATH 


OLDE ENGLISHE 
(Decca LK4280. 12inLP. 10d.) 


HITS I MISSED 
(Decca SKL4003. 12in Stereo LP. 35s. 10d.) 


SWINGS IN HI-STEREO 
(Decca SKL4023. 12in Stereo LP. 35s. 10d.) 


Mr. Heath’s Christmas offering makes 
merry with some fruity old songs, and 
if anything is lost by the absence .of 
lyrics, it is regained by the master pens 
of Heath arrangers. The sleeve, cleverly 
contrived in keeping with the antiquity of 
the music, is.as delightful as the. music 
is occasionally dynamic, 

The early crop of Decca stereophonic 
releases is inevitably graced by Heath 
and his Music. The Hits he missed in- 
clude such vintage pieces as “Ebb Tide”, 
“Learnin’ the Blues", “The Moulin 
Rouge Theme”. and “My _ Foolish 
Heart”. The accent here is on melody, 
whereas the second stereo concentrates 
on the music which made his name, both 
on disc ‘and at a fabulous series of 
London Palladium conterts, Naturally J 
find more in the latter, with its arrange- 


yee I Ceuldn’t Hear Nobody Pray; O The 
4 Recks And The Mountain; Rockm’ Jerusalem; 
Lerd; I'm A-Rolling Through An Unfriendly 
ie ‘ World; Lord, I'm Out There On Your Word 
(18 min) 
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ments by Ken Moule and Ronnie Roul- 
lier. “C Jam” gets the session away to a 
rousing start, with a good solo by Keith 
Christie, but the Basie-influenced “Three 
For The Blues”, falls short of the mark. 
By and large this is a good example of 
Heath’s work, although I am sure his 
present day soloists cannot swing to 
match those who were the mainstay of 
the band five years ago. ; 

The stereophonic reproduction does 
quite a lot for a band—both in revealing 
hidden details which are good and in 
showing up some of the concealed weak- 
nesses. Whatever else it achieves, it 
certainly makes for more restful listening, 
and I hope that soon the whole swing/ 
jazz repertoire will be issued in this 
form. As a last word, I must drop the 
hint that the drums become very pro- 
minent, and one or two British bands, 
the present one excluded, will have to 
look to that department for definite im- 
provement before they can tackle the 
stereophone and its inherent demands on 
the part of the performer. a. 


THE HI-LOS 
AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Fascinatin’ Rhythm; Small Fry; Something’s 

<oming; Love Locked Out; Lady In Red; Agogi- 

cally So (18{ min)}—Some Minor Changes; Then 

FH Be Tired Of You; Mayforth; Moon-Faced, 

Starry Eyed; Summer Sketch; Of Thee I Sing 
(20 min) 


(Philips BBL 7288. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Most of the jazz here comes from the 
accompanying orchestra and not from 
the singing group. The Hi-Los are a 
smart, modern sounding close harmony 
group, but they don’t get very near to 
the jazz and all that. 

Their accompaniment. is provided by 
the Marty Paich Dek-tette. The arrange- 
ments are full of colour and there are 
solos aplenty by such West Coast 
notables as Jack Sheldon, Bud Shank, 
Herb Geller and Bob Enevoldsen. 

Originals for this session were written 
by Russ Freeman (“Summer Sketch”), 
Clare Fischer (“Mayforth and Agogic- 
ally So”) and Paich (“Minor Changes”). 


S.T. 


Marty Paich (Conductor-arranger), Frank Beach 
Jack Sheldon (tpts); Bob Enevoldsen (viv-tmb); 
Herb Gelier (alto); Bill Perkins (tnr); Bud Shank 
(bari); Vince DeRosa (Fr-horn); Joe Mondragon 
(bs); Clare Fischer (pno); Mel Lewis (drs); Alvin 
Stoller (bongoes); John Kitzmiller (tuba). 


JOHNNY: HODGES 


On The Sunny Side Of The Street; All Of Me 
(HMV 45.POP546. 78rpm. 6s. 34d.) 


One of the greatest solo voices from 
the Ellington band can be heard here, 
plaving two of the party pieces he used 
most on the band's recent British tour. 
There is no denving that Hodges carries 
on the great tradition of Duke’s corner- 
men, nor that he plays great jazz today. 
He is here out of the Ellington environ- 


ment, in fact basically with rhythm sec- 
tion. “All Of Me”, which he takes at a 
slower tempo than when heard in 
England, and “Sunny Side”, which 
features a fine trombone solo by 
Lawrence Brown (?), make a delightful 
spotlight on Johnny’s present day per- 
formances. 


GL. 


JOHNNY HODGES 


MEET MR. RABBIT 
You Blew Out The Flame; Blue Fantasia — 
Sideways; Wham 


(Columbia SEB 10105. EP: lls. 10d.) 


Recorded during one of those periods 
when Johnny was playing hookey from 
Duke and leading a band of his own, this 
is wonderfully expressive music, familiar 
in framework but warmly individual in 
utterance. Also it shows off Mr. Hodges 
as quite a bit of a composer—three of 
these tunes are his and they are ali good 
ones. The odd one, “Sideways”, is a 
smooth little jumper by pianist Lovett. 
“Blue Fantasia’ is one of the prettiest 
blues to have been played in a long time. 
It sounds like the musical talk of those 
who have been serving jazz for a long 
and honourable time; and loving every 
minute of it. “When” works up to a 
wonderful beat—all the horns take solo 
space, and here as on the other tracks, 
they all show a warm personality with 
plenty of muscle for the real jazz. 

A special word for the rhythm 
sections—both are firm, swingy, but never 
domineering. 

Mr. Rabbit of course steals all the 
adjectives one can lay pen to—creative, 
decisive and always so completely the 
master of his instrument that his playing 
is unerringly dependable. ox 


(a) Hodges (alto) with Nelson Williams (tpt); 
Lawrence Brown (tmb); Al Sears (tnr); Leroy 
Lovett (pno); Al McKibbon (bs); Sonny Greer 
(drs), 19/1/51. 

(b) Emmett Berry (tpt); Lloyd Trotman (bs); 
and Joseph Marshall replace Williams, McKibbon 
and Greer. 13/1/52. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 
Just Before Dawn; Caprice Rag—Willow Tree; 
Candy Sweets; Crazy "Bout My Baby 
(Tempo EXA 65. EP. 13s. 7}d.) 


Four rare sides by James P. recorded 
at a concert, venue and exact date un- 
known, sometime in 1944. Besides being 
a creator of a style, James P. was also 
a master of melody. Both tunes on Side 
1 are his, the opening one being a lovely 
little piece, the second a finely fashioned 
rag, played at speed. Side 2 contains two 
Waller tunes, “Willow Tree” being one 
of my favourites—Johnson’s variations 
on the melody are quite delightful. His 
playing of “Crazy "Bout My Baby” is 
tremendous and one of the occasions 
when ‘the master cuts the pupil’—play 
Waller’s own version of the same tune 
and you'll see what I mean. 

Pity the tracks are so short; this kind 
of piano could go on for ever, 
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JONAH JONES 
JUMPIN’ WITH JONAH 

Neo Moon At All; Baby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home?; Bill Bailey, Won't You Please Come 
Home?; Blues Don’t Care; Night Tram; Jumpin’ 
With Jomah; (15 min)>—Just A Gigolo; A 
Good Day; Slowly But Surely; Lots Of Luck, 
Charlie; A Kiss lo Build A Dream On; That's 

A Plenty (15 min) 

(Capitol T 1039. 12inLP. 33s. 8d.) 


Jonan has something of Louis's 
Meioagic coiunmand, an eicment of 
Coote soua@ warmih, a taste tor “piue” 
notcs uke Koy E.driage, and arive and 
fire that are disunctly his own. Despite 
the tact [nat he is piaysng under wraps 
here, these quauilies emerge satistyingiy 
from to time. In even the s.mpicst 
most straigattorward chorus, the reiaxed 
phrasing has the authormty and con- 
cealed kick of a real jazzman. And there 
is the sound ! 

Since Lester's advent, people from 
Billie Holiday on down have been query- 
ing the mgnt of anyone to dictate on 
how jazz snould sound. As a result, any 
kind of tone has been accepted, the 
examination of “ideas” has become the 
main occupation, and jazz in general has 
never sounded more drearily drab. Any- 
one like myself, who is in favour of 
warmth rather than coolth, of the 
generous rather than the mingy sounds,. ~ 
is bound to regard musicians like Jonah 
and Cootie, Hawk and Ben, as the most 
desirable models. In his expressive use 
of vibrato, Jonah shows, too, how 
absurd it has been for jazz trumpets to 
forsake it, to adopt a phoney ascetism. 

The unpretentious nature of these 
offerings undoubtedly accounts for their 
wide public acceptance. That they will 
be dismissed by those who constantly 
praise novelty and complexity in the 
name of culture, does not alter the fact 
that here is valid and unadulterated jazz. 
It is just to be hoped that Capitol does 
not hold Jonah to the established pattern 
too long. Periodically, they should turn 
him loose with one or two compatible 
horns. 

The rhythm section does well. It con- 
sists of Hank Jones on piano, John 
Brown on bass and Harold Austin on 
drums. Dig Hank's original intro. to 
“Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Home?”. In his vocal on this, Jonah re- 
veals a debt to Joe Thomas on the 
Lunceford version. When he sings a 
number that Louis has already recorded, 
comparison becomes invidious, but, even 
so, he makes a welcome addition to the 
ranks of those who can truly be des 


cribed as jazz singers. 


If Garner's is the “most happy” piano 
in jazz Jonah’s might well be descr‘bed 
the “most happy” trumpet, for somewhat 
similar reasons. Importers, brokers and 
shipping agents ought to consider bring- 
ing over this quartet in 1959. Heaven 
spare us from another Gerry 
visitation ! S.D. 

THAD JONES 
OLIO 


Potpourri; Blues Without Woe; Touche (21 min)— 
Dakar; Emb-aceable You; Hello ‘Frisco (18} min) 


(Esquire 32-065, 2inLP. 39s. 74d.) ° 
“Olio” is a curious title for a long- 
playing record. By interpretation _ it 
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dames P. Johnson and Luckey Roberts Ralph Sutton 


COUNT BASIE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


With another visit by the Basie Band eagerly 
anticipated this month, we offer another 
reminder of three of the outstanding Brunswick 
discs from the classic Basie Band period 


Basie’s best 


Every tub; Out the window; Sent for you yesterday and here 
you come today; Shorty George; Red wagon; Fare thee honey, 
fare thee well; Roseland shuffle; Pennies from heaven 


LA 8589 (Brunswick LP) 


Count Basie and his Orchestra 

One o'clock jump; Do you wanna jump, children; 

Blue and sentimental; Swinging at the Daisy Chain; Evil biues; 
John's idea; Panassié stomp; Swinging the blues; 

Blues in the dark; Texas shuffle; Jive at five; Honeysuckle rose 


LAT 8028 (Brunswick LP) 


Count Basie and his Orchestra, Vol. | 


An EP containing the first four numbers from the above LP 


OE 9038 (Brunswick EP) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


means a mixed dish, medley, or mis- 
cellany. By the results it is a sort of 
musical question mark. There are some 
ingredients which stem from the best 
taste in modern jazz, yet there are others, 
including the vibes of Teddy Charles and 
the piano of Mal Waldron, which leave a 
funny taste in the mouth. “Blues With- 
out Woe” is a potential winner, if you 
can take the “coolth” of Thad Jones’ 
opening trumpet chorus. Frank Wess 
plays a warm hearted tenor on most of 
these tracks but he seems to have a 
little regard for the other people on the 
session, except when trading eights and 
fours with Thad. 

Mal Waldron is indecisive although at 
times he approaches the style of Horace 
Silver whilst still remaining very much 
the lesser pianist. To sum up, the com- 
bined efforts of Whitehall, Sandhurst, 
and Dartmouth would not discipline 
these boys into a band in the true mean- 
ing of the word. They are an amusing 
conglommeration of individualists whose 


‘ voices speak without real unison towards 
~a common cool end. 


G.L. 
Thad Jones (tpt); Frank Wess (flute/tnr); 
Teddy Charles (vibes); Mal Waldron (pno); Doug 
Watkins (bs); Elvin Jones (drs). 16/2/57. 


BARNEY KESSEL 
THE POLL WINNERS 
Jordu; Satin Doll; It Could Happen To You; 
Mean To Me (20} min)—Don’t Worry ’Bout Me; 
Green Dolphin St.; You Go To My Head; Minor 
Mood; Nagasaki (20 min) 
(Vogue LAC 12122. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This makes extremely pleasant listen- 
ing, although it must be confessed it is 
unlikely to make anyone—guitarists ex- 
cepted—look up in surprise. The tunes 
are all good ones, and everything falls 
into place with consumate ease and 
dexterity. ; 

Kessel always swings a bit and he 
shows here why he has remained at the 
top of the jazz polls for so many years. 
His style is very much from Charlie 
Christian—without the inventive genius. 

Best tracks are the jumpy “Mean To 
Me”, “Minor Mood” and the delightful 
“Satin Doll”, surely one of the most 
melodic tunes written in the last decade. 


S.T. 


Barney Kessel (gtr); Ray Brown (bs); Shelly 
Manne (drs). 18-19/3/57. 


CY LAURIE 
JUNGLE JAZZ 

Jungle Blues; Alligator Hop—Wild Man Blues; 
King Of The Zulus 

(Parlophone GEP 8710. EP. lls. 14d.) 


Despite faults, Cy’s present group 
makes an attractive noise: the front line 
members solo well, and the rhythm sec- 
tion—with the occasional exception of 
the drummer, who is something of a 
garbage can basher—lays down a solid 
if unsailing beat. Stan Leader obtains a 
rich. bocemy sound from his bass and 
is obviously the pacesetter in the team. 
The pianist is very sound back there in 
the ensembles. 

Cy is strictly from Johnny Dodds, but 
what he lacks in original ideas he more 


than makes up for in fire and feeling. 
He seems to have the intonation problem 
licked and, at times, he manages to cap- 
ture in his playing a deal of the sweep 
and majesty of his idol (it is interesting 
to hear him, on “Jungle Blues”, phrasing 
in the “think before you make it”, 
manner of Lee Konitz). Col Smith too, 
plays with the good old fire and feeling, 
while Terry Pitts continues to sound 
like a cross between Bill Matthews, 
Brunis and Robinson—I like the way he 
lazes through his breaks on “Wild Man’’. 

My main objection to Cy’s approach 
is that he is too doggedly traditional. 
There is nothing wrong with the style, 
ageless as it is, but it would be good to 
hear the band trying new tunes; or writ- 
ing a few of their own. To be adventur- 
ous is not necessarily to break with 
tradition. 

Colin Smith (tpt); Terry Pitts (tbn); Cy Laurie 
(clt); Ron Weatherburn (pno); Wayne Chandler 
(bjo); Ean O’Malley (drs); Stan Leader (bs). 


THE TEDDY LAYTON 


JAZZ BAND 
New Orleans Hop Scop Blues; Snag It—It Makes 
My.Love Come Down; Working Man Blues 


(Parlophone GEP 8714. EP. lis. 14d.) 


The sleeve refers to the music played 
by this local group as “Cool Traditional 
Jazz” and if this means playing New 
Orleans jazz with little fire and even less 
= then the band succeeds admir- 
ably. 

The selections are agreeably played 
from a musical point of view—indeed 
they are above average thanks to Teddy’s 
own tasteful clarinet—but they lack any 
real jazz inspiration. Just listen to the 
distinctly ragged first chorus of “It Makes 
My Love Come Down’ for instance, 
and you will see what I mean. “Working 
Man” is perhaps the best track, but I 
think the cool trumpet would make poor 
King Oliver stir uneasily in his grave. 

P.T. 

Teddy Layton (clt); Trevor Williams (tpt); Pete 


Strange (tmb): Jim Goudie (bs); Bill Cotton 
(bjo); Laurie Chescoe (drs). November 1957. 


The Magic Flute of 
HERBIE MANN 
Let’s Dance; St. Louis Blues—Tenderly; Strike 
Up The Band 
(Columbia SEB 10102. EP. 11s, 10d.) 


Acts of magic usually fascinate me, 
and magicians number among my 
favourite entertainers. No such luck with 
this record however, for I find nothing 
magical about Mann’s uninspired flute 
playing. There are some pretty moments 
but on the whole the music is unreward- 
ing. Mann’s technical ability is un- 
questionable, but he doesn’t make out 
too well as a jazz soloist and the best 
contributions here are made by pianist 
Jimmy Rowles. Only “Dance” and the 
frantic “Band” have something to offer. 


K.G. 


Herbie Mann (fit); Jimmy Rowles (pno); Bud 
Clark (bs); Mel Lewis (drs). September, 1957. 
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SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 


MORE SWINGING SOUNDS 
Moose The Mooche; The Wind; Pint Of Blues 
(22 min}—Tommyhawk; Quartet (a suite in 4 

parts) (20 min) 


(Vogue LAC 12148. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


No-one can say that Shelly Manne is 
not appreciated. This poll-winning drum- 
mer has come to the fore just because 
of those qualities some other drummers 
lack, chief among them being his appar- 
ent (but misleading) simplicity. Manne 
is among the more forceful drummers 
in jazz, who has been able to instil 
some form and conciseness into the 
otherwise shapeless medium of West 
Coast jazz. Avoiding the meaningless 
tricks which disfigure much of the drum- 
ming in modern groups, his work is 
consistent and always imposes a sure 
form on any number he may be playing. 

Leroy walks again in this album (it 
was recorded a year before his own LP 
reviewed in this issue) and once again 
shows how well he and Shelly work to- 
gether. The rest of the talent is spread 
rather thin, and one would like the ses- 
sion to’ have been stiffened up with 
several more horns—however, the tonal 
richness achieved in the “Quartet” is 
impressive. There is a workshop air about 
much of the performance which limits 
its appeal, but at no point does it really 
sag. The curiously intriguing four-part 
suite by Bill Holman lies in that frontier 
land between jazz and conventionally 
intellectual music. I found it fascinating, 
but in the hands of another drummer it 
might well have been disastrous. 

Jazz is going somewhere in the world 
when one finds sleeve notes contributed 
by Jesuit philosophers, although one ex- 
pects realism from members of that 
Society. Thick stuff, and one can imagine 
what Shorty Pederstein would make of it, 
but the man hits the right chord — 
“eventually what jazz can not make 
swing, it drops”. Charlie Mariano’s “Pint 
of Blues” is the one consistent swinger 


here. 
G.B. 
Stu Williamson (tpt); Charlie Mariano (alt); 
Russ Freeman (pno); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly 
Manne (drs). Los Angeles July and August 1956. 


THE MONTGOMERY BROTHERS 


PLUS FIVE OTHERS 
Sound Carrier; Lois Ann; Bud’s Beaux Arts (19} 
min)—Bock To Bock; All The Things You Are; 
Billie’s Bounce (19 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12137. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This is healthy, vigorous jazz—far 
different from the ultra-polite, over- 
pretty chamber music played by the 
Mastersounds, of which bassist Monk 
Montgomery and brother Buddy are 
founder-members. Both play very well in 
this new setting but it’s a third brother, 
hitherto unknown guitarist Wes Mont- 


' gomery, who steals the major honours. 


A thoughtful, searching, down-to-earth 
soloist, he is without doubt one of the 
finest guitarists to come along in a long, 
long time. To be perfectly honest, Buddy 
and Monk are rather much in the back- 
ground on this set for, apart from Wes 
the, best solos come from a trio of un- 
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knowns—tenorists Waymon Atkinson 
and Alonzo Johnson and_ trumpeter 
Freddie Hubbard. All make their record- 
ing debut here and individually, serve up 
excellent solos. Hubbard, in particular, 
shows great promise, playing forthright, 
expressive solos on “Arts” (note Wes 
Montgomery’s’ backing chords), the 
medium-paced, ballad-type “Bock” (on 
which the tenorists also shine), “Carrier”, 
and “Bounce”. Wes Montgomery’s best 
solos are on the latter three titles, while 
vibist Buddy makes his mark on “Lois 
Ann” (his own composition) and the 
perennial “All The Things”. The album’s 
major disappointment is drummer Paul 
Parker, who is inclined to sound stodgy 
and unsympathetic. Joe Bradley, another 
newcomer, is a moderately entertaining 
pianist, but his “comping” is not as strong 
as it might be. 
K.G. 


Freddie Hubbard (tt); Waymon ‘‘Punchy’’ 
Atkinson, Alonzo ‘‘Pookie’’ Johnson (tnrs); 
Buddy Montgomery (vbs); Joe Bradley (pno); 
Wes Montgomery (bs); Paul Parker (drs). 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Medley: They Say Its Wonderful; How Deep Is 
The Ocean; Ghost of a Chance; My Old Flame; 
Body & Soul; Between The Devil & The Deep 
Blue Sea; La Ronde; Drums—Night in Tunisia; 

Yesterdays; Bags’ Groove; Baden-Baden 


(London LTZ-K 15136. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


_ “I like this album,” says John Lewis 
in the sleeve notes, “because the selec- 
tions are old in our repertoire so that 
we've played them a great deal. They 
are old enough for us to see if we can 
play, if we can really get out of them 
and out of ourselves what is there to 
be gotten.” 

A somewhat ungrammatical statement 
from one so pedantic as Mr. Lewis, but 
it does go some of the way to explain 
the almost mechanical precision of much 
of the playing here. As usual, the mus- 
icianship is superb and the arrangements 
as brilliant as one would expect, but it 
is anything but relaxed to me. Indeed, 
the solemn-faced colour picture of the 
Quartet on the cover is reminiscent of 
a.late 19th century funeral party and is 
an indication of the complete serious- 
ness. of the contents. This is not to de- 
cry seriousness in jazz and it must be 
said right away that the M.J.Q. set a 
style and 4 standard which it would be 
foolish for even the most die-hard 
traditionalist to ignore. But there is 
prissiness .and pretentiousness about a 
good deal. of their work which steers a 
course too far away from even the most 
modern stream of jazz. 

The long selection of ballads on the 
first side tends to become monotonous, 
while Connie Kav’s long drum exhibit- 
ion, though technically correct, is still 
only another drum solo—albeit com- 
parison with the Kenny Clarke version 
of “La Ronde” may prove stimulating 
to those so inclined. 

The second side is the more interesting 
and I found the version of Gillespie’s 
“Nicht In Turisia” exciting, different 
and vlaved with more swing than any- 
thing else in this album. The teamwork 
of hass and drums here is ‘wonderful. 
“Yesterdays” belongs in the ‘baltad ‘med- 


ley, but Milt Jackson’s own “Bags’ 
Groove” and “Baden-Baden” restore the 
balance somewhat, the former being an 
intellectual exercise in the blues, and the 
latter a new version of the well known 
M.J.Q. set-closer. 

Records such as this require and in- 
deed deserve careful assessment in a 
similar way to those of, say, Duke 
Ellington. There is a good deal of hot 
or rather cool air here but careful 
listening will reap some reward from 
an album which is good, but yet not up 
to the standard set by their or 

John Lewis (pno); Milt Jackson (vibes); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Kay (drs). 


MICK MULLIGAN 
All I do is dream of you; Crazy ’bout by baby— 
Keep young and healthy; Button up your over- 
coat 


(Saga STP7020. EP. 10s. 0d.) 


The astonishing vision of Mick in a 
fairly tight fitting gym slip on the front 
of the sleeve might be enough to put 
off even his fans. The truth is that no 
member of the Mulligan band would 
wittingly approach a “horse” (vaulting, 
for the purpose of) except in the direst 
circumstances. When it comes to jazz, 
they relax both their muscles and their 
minds to produce some happy results. 
This is Dixieland in its broadest sense, 
using that rather pleasant sort of mater- 
ial which has been the perquisite of the 
Condon club for at least two decades. 
Both Frank Parr and Ian Christie match 
their leader in solo prowess, and the 
rhythm men hold their own in a remark- 
ably un-British way. More like this, 
please, but with less energetic and more 
accurate sleeves. 


Mick Mulligan (tpt & voc.); Frank Parr (tmb); 
Ian Christie (cit); Ronnie Duff (pno); Bill Bram- 
well (gtr); Alan Dunnington (bs); Pete Appleby 
(drs). 


GERRY MULLIGAN 


SONGBOOK. VOL. 1. 
Four And One Moore; Crazy Day; ‘urnstile 
(20 min)—Sextet; Disc. Jockey Jump; Venus De 
Milo; Revelation (19 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12128. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Barely a month goes by these days 
without the release of something or other 
featuring the ubiquitous Gerry Mulligan 
and his throaty baritone sax. His con- 
sistency as a soloist justifies this happy 
state of affairs and his latest release 1s a 
worthwhile addition to_ the Mulligan 
library. With a stellar reed section, Gerry 
works his way through seven of his 
originals, concisely scored by Bill Hol- 
man. The result is thoroughly pleasing 
and constitutes one of the leader’s most 
tasteful recitals to date. ; 

As a section, the saxes create a rich, 
full sound reminiscent at times of the 
old Woody Herman “Four Brothers”. 
The crisp ensemble figures are under- 
lined by an excellent piano-less rhythm 
section, to which Basie guitarist Freddie 
Greene adds his singular touch. Mulli- 
gan’s solos provide some of the pro- 
gramme’s outstanding features there 
are also some excellent tenor spots by 
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Zoot Sims. It’s on alto, however, that 
Zoot impresses me most—to my way 
of thinking, he’s one of the most im- 
portant voices around today on the 
smaller horn. Lee Konitz plays surpris- 
ingly well, with a warmth and subtlety 
that was missing during his British 
appearances. Unfortunately, Allen Eager 
shows only occasional flashes of his 
former brilliance, and his solos don’t 
add up to much. As a baritonist, Al 
Cohn appears to be something of an 
“angry young man’’—neither his harsh, 
edgy tone nor his uncohesive phrasing 
are to my liking. He should stick to tenor, 
on which instrument he’s a fine soloist. 
There’s little to choose between the 
seven tracks, though it’s interesting to 
compare this version of “Jockey” with 
the recording by the Gene Krupa Band 
back in 1947. Maybe I’m old fashioned, 
but I still prefer the Krupa. 

Gerry has written enough durable 
originals for at least half a dozen volumes 
of the “Songbook”; if the present stan- 
dard is maintained they’ll all be welcome! 


K.G. 
Gerry Mulligan (bari); Zoot Sims (alto/tnr); 
Al Cohn (tnr/bar); Lee Konitz (alto); Allen Eager 
(tnr/alto); Freddie Greene (gtr); Henry Grimes 
(bs); Dave Bailey (drs). 


KEN NORDINE 
What Time Is It; My Baby; The Sound Museum; 
The Vidiot (19 min)—Roger; Hunger Is From; 
Looks Like It’s Going To Rain; Flibberty Jib 
(17 min) 
(London LTZ-D 15131. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Entitled “Word Jazz” this is a strange 
collection of rambling nonsense, spoken 
by Ken Nordine to 2 musical back- 
ground provided by a Fred Katz group. 
Aiding pianist Katz was Paul Horn on 
a variety of woodwinds; John Asano, 
guitar; Jimmy Bond, bass; and Forest 
Horn, percussion. 

It is supposedly ultra sophisticated fare, 
and much of it is quite funny if you 
happen to be in the right mood. I 
suggest you take time to listen to the 
record, as it might be just your cup 
of tea. ee! 

S.T. 
THE RED NORVO SEPTET 
Kari Waits For Me; Memories Are Made Of This; 
Sea Chanty Medley; Marianne; Everybody Loves 
Saturday Night (17 min)—Windjammer; The Sea 
Is Green; The Sweet Sugar Cane; Don’t Harry 
Worry Me (16 min) 
(London HA-D 2134. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


This mania for interpreting scores 
from films and stage shows in terms of 
modern jazz is getting out of hand. Few 
incidental music scores are tailor-made 
for the jazz idiom. with the result that 
with a handful of exceptions, sound- 
track albums often fall flat on their 
faces. This “Windiammer” score is a 
case in point for I can see nothing in 
it to justify a jazz interpretation. 

Most of the tunes reflect a ‘folky’ 
quality, the best being is “Kari”, a de- 
lightful, liltine melody that unfortun- 
atelv doesn't lend itself too well to im- 
provisation.” “Saturday Night’ ‘is fine 
when ‘sung (the way ‘Singer-guitarist Roy 
Guest performs it) but it doesn’t come 
off too well jazzwise. “‘“Memories” and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


the Calypso-tinged “Marianne” have 
both hit the highspots in the popular 
hit parade in the past, but they don’t 
add up to much here. Neither does “Sea 
Chanty”, which features a lot of idle 
twittering by flautists Jerry Dodgion and 
Marvin Koral. The melancholy opening 
bars of the title song are appealing, 
Norvo and pianist Bernie Nierow turn- 
ing in palatable solos. “Green” swings 
easily and has a nice melody line, and 
the bouncy “Sugar Cane” is a likeable 
track. that builds nicely towards that 
close. I feel sure that the undoubted 
talents of the musicians involved could 
have been put to better use. ens 


Red Norvo (vbs); Jerry Dodgion (fit/alto); 
Marvin Kora I(fit/alto/clt); Bernie Nierow (pno); 
Jimmy Wyble (gtr); Red Wootten (bs); Karl 
Kiffe (drs). 


ANITA O’DAY 


ANITA SINGS THE MOST 
°S Wonderful; They Can’t Take That Away From 
Me; Tenderly; Old Devil Moon; Love Me Or 
Leave Me; We'll Be Together Again (16} min)— 
Stella By Starlight; Taking A Chance On Love; 
Them There Eyes; I've Got The World On A 
String; You Turned The Tables On Me; Bewitched 
(19 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10125. 12inLP. 4ls. 84d.) 


Anita O’Day remains, along with 
June Christy, one of today’s best jazz 
style ballad singers. Maybe it’s because 
she borrows so much from Billie Holi- 
day, or just because she has a wonderful 
personality that comes over even on re- 
cords, but at any rate, I must confess to 
a strong liking for her singing. 

On this particular record I find I can 
forgive her the extraordinary choice of 
tempo on “Them There Eyes”, the ex- 
cessive scat singing, and the strange 
liberties with some of the standards, in 
view of the many good things to be 
heard. The lightly swinging version of 
“Taking A Chance On Love” for 
instance, and the mood she creates with 
such numbers as “You Turned The 
Tables On Me”, “S’Wonderful” and 
“They Can’t Take That Away From 
Me”. Oscar Peterson gives her just the 
right accompaniment, while Milt Hol- 
land’s drumming is noteworthy through- 
out. Unless you’re a hide bound purist 
(either M or T) this is a record you are 
bound to enjoy. 

Anita O’Day (vo); Oscar Peterson (pno); Herb 
Ellis (gtr): Ray Brown (bs); Milt Holland (drs). 
January 1957. 


JACK PARNELL ORCHESTRA 
.. Kick Off; Topaz—Fuller Bounce; Knock Out. . 
(Parlophone GEP 8707. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


The old Jack Parnell Orchestra was 
without doubt one of the finest, most 
exciting big bands this country has ever 
produced. Contributing towards the 
band’s success were a powerhouse, ex- 
plosive brass team, a kicking rhythm 
section, a fleet of excellent soloists, and 
a set of forthright, punchy, flagwaving 
arrangements. All these aspects of the 
band are apparent on this EP—a 
collection of four previously released 
singles. 


“Kick Off” is designed to feature the 
superb drumming of leader Parnell and 
Phil Seamen. “Topaz” is a showcase 
for trombonist Laddy Busby—a colour- 
ful, constructive work that bears repeat- 
ed listening. “Bounce” is just what the 
title implies—a happy, medium-paced 
track with short solos by Bob Burns 
(alto), Mac Minshull (trombone) and 
trumpeter Joe Hunter. There’s a slight 
Basie feel about this likeable perform- 
ance. “Knock Out” is a brassy epic, with 
a mice sequence by a rich trombone 
choir and Jack shouting the count of 
ten at the finish. 

K.G. 


“Topaz’’: Jimmy Deuchar, Jo Hunter, Ronnie 
Simmonds (tpts); Laddy Busby, Mac Minshull 
(tmbs); Bob Burns (alto); Ronnie Keene, Joe 
Temperly (tnrs); Joe Adam (bar); Max Harris 
(pno); Sammy Stokes (bs); Phil Seamen (drs); 
Jack Parnell (idr/drs). 

“‘Bounce’’: As above, except Hank Shaw (tpt); 
Don Honeywell (bar); Jack Fallon (bs) replace 
Deuchar, Adams, and Stokes. 

“Knock Out’’, ‘“‘Kick Off’’: Simmonds, Hunter, 
Shaw, Terry Lewis (tpts); Minchull, Bobby Lamb, 
Robin Kay, Jimmy Tobbett (tmbs); Burns, Jimmy 
Phillips (altos); Keene, Temperley (tnrs); Honey- 
well (bar); Harris (pno); Kenny Napper (bs); 
Seamen (drs); Parnell (Idr/drs). 


BUD POWELL TRIO 

“BLUES FOR BUD” 
When I Fall In Love; My Heart Stood Still; 
Blues In The Closet; Swinging ’Til The Girls 
Come Home; I Know That You Know; Elogie 
(17 min)—Woodyn’ You; I Should Care; Now’s 
The Time; I Didn’t Know What Time It Was; 

Be-bop; Fifty Second Street Theme (21 min) 

(Columbia 33CX10123. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


For one who is frequently cited as the 
leading influence in modern piano styl- 
ing, there is a remarkable lack of new- 
ness about his work on this record. He 
works his way slightly ponderously 
through the opening chorus of “My 
Heart Stood Still”, waits for the next 
time round to sharpen up the rhythm, 
and turns in a pleasing dnd coherent 
performance. His left hand comes to 
work in the fast—almost too busy—‘I 
Know”; being familiar with Tatum’s 
electrifying version of the same tune, I 
am amazed by the similarity in approach. 
His “Elogie” is both witty and concen- 
trated, but there is a curious angularity 
about his playing today which typifies 
the whole bop movement and what came 
after. 

Messrs. Brown and Johnson work well 
within the prediction of the pianist’s own 
whims. His background vocal moochings 
have now become louder than those of 
Garner and Peterson together. 
Someone will have to invent a patent 
gag or filter to keep them off the record 
soon. Bud’s ballad treatments are crazily 
untidy to my ears—-they must add up to 
something at least in his own mind—and 
savour of the lack of concentration from 
which he has suffered in the past. His 
rhythmic interpretation is quite out of 
the ordinary; he converts “I Should 
Care” from a humdrum pop to some- 
thing alive and poignant, and follows 
this with a bouncy “Now’s The Time”, 
which is one of the high spots of the 
record. The other is the way he whips up 
the tempo and the atmosphere in “Be- 
bop” literally in the first bar, and carries 
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the same ferocious attack to the end of 
the piece. This certainly is not the work 
of a tired or sick man, and it represents 
some exceptionally interesting piano by 


any standards. 
Bud Powell (pno); Ray Brown (bs); Osie John- 
son (drs). 


SAMMY PRICE 
Those Mellow Blues; In A Mezz—Gully Low 
Blues; Cow Cow Blues 


(Vogue EPV1146. EP. 13s. 74$d.) 


These tracks were recorded for King 
Jazz label in 1945, under the pseudonym 
of “Jimmy Blythe Junior”. His boogie- 
blues style is effective in the same way 
as that of his predecessors, Yancey, 
Ammons, and so on. This is true barrel- 
house jazz, which will always delight my 
ears. His fascinating version of “Cow 
Cow Blues” is the pick of the bunch, and 
I don’t think even Cow Cow Daven- 
port himself ever played it quite as well. 

It is a great pity that in England we 
have missed Sammy’s various appearances 
in Europe—he came over first for the 
Nice Jazz Festival in 1948, and has been 
back several times since then. 


New York City 27/3/45. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND 
HIS BAND 
Professor Jazz; Muskrat Ramble—I’m Comin’ 
Virginia; Carolina In The Morning 
(Parlophone GEP 8715. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


I am sorry that Freddy has given up 
playing jazz, for his band always played 
with sincerity and his own Spanier- 
inspired trumpet playing was usually of 
interest. 

These tracks date back to 1953 and are 
not by any means his best, though they 
are quite pleasant in a commercial Dixie- 
land way. “Professor Jazz”, for instance, 
is mostly vocal by Freddy and scarcely 
worth including. My own favourite is 
“Carolina in the Morning”, which 
features some inventive tenor from Betty 
Smith as well as a good helping of 
Freddy’s forthright playing. os 


Ist track each side—Freddy Randall (tpt): Roy 
Crimmins (tmb); Archie Semple (cit): Dave 
Fraser (pno): Ron Stone (bs); Lennie Hastings 
(drs). May 19th 1953. 

2nd track each side—Freddy Randall (tpt); 
Norman Cave (tmb); Archie Semple (clt); Betty 
Smith (tnr); Dave Fraser (pno); Ken Englefield 
(bs); Lennie Hastings (drs). November 17th 1953. 


FREDDIE REDD 
(a) Get happy; (b) Guessn’; (a) Studio blues; 
(b) Tunnelbanan; (a) Farewell to Sweden (22 min) 
—(a) Dawn mist; (b) Duo; (a) Beautiful Adela; 
(b) Ohio; (a) Blues X (224 min). 
(Nixa NJL19. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


I find this music very inconsequential, 
if not actually boring. Freddie Redd has 
worshipped, in his time, at Bud Powell's 
shrine, but escapes into a jerky and 
supposedly original style of little im- 
portance. He is joined for four tracks 
by two boppish trumpeters, Rolf Ericson 
and Benny Bailey, whose contribution in 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


the Gillespie vein is not noteworthy. 
Their muted work on “Duo” is the most 
interesting track, whilst Mr. Redd is 
caught in pensive mood in “Studio” and 
“Sweden”. The rhythm section works 
hard, but to no great avail. ae 


(a) Freddie Redd (pno); Tommy Potter (bs); 
Joe Harris (drs). 

(b) as above with Rolf Ericson, Benny Bailey 
(tpt); added. All recorded Sept. 1956, in Sweden. 


WALTER ROLAND—GEORGIA SLIM 


“THE MALE BLUES” VOLUME 1. 


(a) Talkin’ Low Blues; (a) Money Taker Woman 
—(b) Separatin’ Blues; (b) Ocean Wide Blues 


(Jazz Collector JEL 2. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


This masterpiece of the reissuing art 
presents the music of three fine old 
unassuming, this-is-how-it-is, take-it-or- 
leave-it blues men. Georgia Slim is a 
guitarist right out of the country, with a 
gruff and grizzled voice to match; while, 
on the reverse, Walter Roland and his 
guitarist sound more of the cities, but 
no less moving for that. Roland’s voice 
is plain, but with a true sweetness that 


has noth'ng to do with sugar-coating—a . 


sad, mildly fatalistic voice singing per- 
sonal songs that just happened to get 
recorded. The guitarist who blends so 
well with his piano sounds like a Lonnie 
Johnson or a Brownie McGhee—the 
style is maddeningly familiar. 

Every blues fan in’ the country will 
need this, thus, we hope, enabling Mr. 
Pomroy to supply us with more, as much 
as he likes, of the same fare. Among the 
smaller labels, Jazz Collector and 77 
make a very handsome couple. ~ 


(a) Walter Roland (gtr/vcl); unknown (gtr). 
(b) Georgia Slim (gtr/vcl). 


BOBBY SCOTT TRIO 
SCOTT FREE 
What’s New?; Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea—Milt Shake; Richard The Lionhearted 
(HMV 7EG 8420. EP. lls. 14d.) 


Until now Bobby Scott hag been 
known primarily as a_ talented pianist 
whose only glaring fault is the common 
inability to use his left hand to good 
advantage. On this record however, he 
emerges as a remarkably good vibra- 
phone soloist on “What’s New”, and his 
own lightly swinging, “Milt Shake” 
(dedicated to  you-know-who). He 
fashions crisp, thoughtful solos and 
doesn’t attempt to cram too much into 
each chorus. On ‘Devil’, he plays the 
intro on piano before switching to vibes 
for a chorus, but the final keyboard solo 
is the standout feature here. “Richard” 
is a straighforward piano solo—mildly 
pleasant but nothing out of the ordinary. 
Knobby Totah plays fine base, but Al 
Levitt’s drums are sadly under-recorded. 


K.G. 


Bobby Scott (pno/vbs); Knobby Totah (bs); Al 
Levitt (drs). 


PETE SEEGER’S 
GUITAR GUIDE FOR 
FOLKSINGERS 
(Topic 12T20.  12inLP. 6d.) 


From Moses Asch and the great “Folk- 


ways” list, here is another fine disc for 
the Topic catalogue. Issued with a 20- 
page booklet, and a chord chart on the 
sleeve, this is really a folk-style guitar 
tutor with recorded illustrations. Yet it 
is more than that, for one can play both 
sides again and again for pleasure. 

Having been a hardened collector of 
“teach yourself to play” books from 
days of old, starting with Nat Gonella’s 
trumpet manual, working up through 
brass, reeds, Chinese cookery, to the 
fingering of fretted instruments, I can 
say with authority that this is the one 
book of instructions that can really be 
enjoyed. The old style manual was re- 
plete with illustrations of the maestro, 
hair parted in the middle and a dedicated 
look of Doctor Crippen, saying you too 
can blow like me. Seeger’s book has a 
few sketches, some simple explanations, 
and several nice folk songs; the record is 
easy, good to hear, and relaxed; and in 
the course of the 14 tracks of instruction 
it lets one into a few secrets, including 
some Woody Guthrie and Carter Family 
tricks, ending with a Spanish tinge. 

A pity that this was not on the market 
two years ago, in time for the skiffle 
campaign. Some of the lads might have 
picked with Seeger instead of hammering 
with Donegan. Still, 4 good many of 
those guitars are in circulation and their 
owners would do well to invest in the 
Seeger method. The technical phrase- 
ology is of course American—measure, 
quarter-notes, eighth-notes, etc.—but 
there is little harm in that. 

GB. 


ERIC SILK’S 
SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 
“THE SILKEN TOUCH” 


Big Boy; Jenny’s Ball (11 min)—Baby, Won't You 
Please Come Home?; Everybody Loves My Baby 
(10 min) 


(Esquire 20-095. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


If Eric Silk would lay aside his 
banjo in favour of a guitar I am sure his 
rhythm section would take off like a 
balloon when the ballast is dropped. 
George Hopkinson, a favourite of mine 
since his extrovert drumming on the 
Christie Brothers Stompers’ Esquires, 
and bass player Thompson seem to be a 
nucleus for a good, if not sensational, 
rhythm team, but they are hopelessly 
hindered by the flat, deadly tone and de- 
jected wooden shoes beat of the banjo. 

However, rhythm section apart, there 
is little to recommend in the colourless, 
stiff playing of this front line. No one 
has much to say and everyone has far 
too much time in which to say it. Four 
tunes in twenty-one minutes spreads the 
ideas pretty thin, and there is no passion 
= help the listener forget that obvious 
act. 

Esquire have always done a good job 
in recording the lesser known tradi- 
tional talent, but it would do for them 
to bear in mind that what sounds good 
over a pint in a jazz club often proves 
dismal when committed to disc. And 
poor records can only do harm to both 
label and band. 

TS. 


Denis Field (cnt); Graham Beazley (tbn/vcl on 
‘‘Baby’’); John Bromley (cit); Pete Tamplin (pno); 
Eric Silk (bjo); Colin Thompson (bs); George 
Hopkinson (drs). London 20/2/58. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
by 
THE SPIRIT OF MEMPHIS QUARTET 
Toll The Bell Easy; There’s No Sorrow; That 
Awful Day; Ease My Troubled Mind; Blessed 
Are The Dead; Every Time I Feel The Spirit 
(17 min}—He Never Let Go My Hand; Working 
Till The Day Is Done; If Jesus Had To Pray; 
Every Day And Every Hour; If You Make A 
Start To Heaven; God’s Got His Eyes On You 
(18 min) 


(Parlophone PMD 1070. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


DENIS PRESTON & JOE MEEK 


of Record Supervision Ltd. 


wish to thank the critics 
in the Jazz Journal Poll, 
who voted their production of . . . 


“THAT CAT FELIX’ 


British Record of The Year 


In the ‘British Jazz’ category, 14 out of 22 critics 

voted for Record Supervision discs: 9 for Lennie 

Felix, 2 for Humphrey Lyttelton, 2 for Chris 
Barber and | for Kenny Graham records. 
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This is one of the best Negro religious 
records issued in this country; in some 
ways it is the best. We have so few 
examples of the real stuff that anyone 
unacquainted with U.S. issues may think 
rather too highly of each new piece of 
gospel material. The Newport Festival 
LP (the Drinkards and the Down Home 
Choir) was very highly praised last year 
(reviewed J.J. July 1958). The Spirit of 
Memphis is less sensational than either 
of the other two groups, but sounder and 
full of a greater dignity. 

It is my experience that some people 
admire gospel music but find it diffi- 
cult to live with. Immensely impressive 
as it is, like some other types of music it 
cannot easily be parcelled up in the 
living room. The same applies to flamenco 
singing, Cossack choirs, or Bessie Smith. 
Gospel singing is very strong meat indeed 
and can never be used for background, 
a fact which accounts for the greater 
popularity of ordinary spiritual singing. 

This group has been in existenuce since 
the thirties, when it started as a male 
voice quartet. With such others as the 
Sensational Nightingales and the Dixie 
Humming Birds it is among the more 
successful recording groups, immensely 
popular and on records infinitely reward- 
ing. What changes in the personnel there 
have been over the years I do not know, 
but the group has increased in size (and 
sounds here as though a woman is 
present). Lead singers on some of their 
“Peacack” recordings are Joe Hinton and 
another man named Bledsoe. There is 
just no comparison between this singing 


be 


‘Sittin’ In’ 


DIZZY GILLESPIE, STAN GETZ, 
COLEMAN HAWKINS, PAUL GONSALVES 
with Wynton Kelly, Wendell Marshall and J.C. Heard 
Dizzy atmosphere; The way you ldok tonight; 


I’m through with love; 


Time after time (Getz); Without a 
word of warning, Gone with the wind 
(Gonsalves); Sweet Lorraine, On 
the Alamo (Gillespie); Love walked in, 
This time the dream’s on me (Kelly); 
September song, Stompin’ at the Savoy (Hawkins) 330X10130 (LP) 


KK 


‘The Perennial George Lewis’ 


Jim Robinson, trombone; Thomas Jefferson, trumpet; 


Joe Robichaur, piano; Joe Watkins, drums and *vocal 
Ace in the hole*; It’s a long, long way 


Jambalaya (on the Bayou); Wolverine Blues; 
Take my hand, precious Lord*; Mack the Knife 
(Vocal: Thomas Jefferson); Yakka hula hickey dula; 


and that of a more “civilised” group 
such as the Golden Gate, but quite as 
much control and routine. Nor do they 
need to scrape the nerves like the howl- 
ing Blind Boys, although a similar depth 
of feeling is implied the whole time. 
This is a record without a weak spot, 
and any singling out of tracks will only 
represent a personal preference, which 
is for “That Awful Day” and the moving 
“Blessed Are The Dead”’, with the middle 
two tracks on the second side. Alex 
Korner’s sleeve note provides the purple 
prose one expects from that enthusiastic 
character. It might be a good plan to 
get a Negro clergyman to provide a note 
on this music next time. 
GB. 


ART TATUM and 
BUDDY DEFRANCO 
Deep Night; Memories Of You 
(Columbia SEB 10101. EP. lls. 10d.) 


This is a record for the strong-nerved, 
a récord for which one of those soft, 
yellow marking pencils is needed. The 
appalling DeFranco is tacet too seldom, 
but in between his doleful passages 
Tatum plays beautifully with noble sup- 
port from bassist Red Callender and 
drummer Bill Douglass. This rhythm trio 
was a really delightful unit. Note how 
easily it begins to rock as soon as De- 
Franco gets through his first exercise on 
“Memories of You”. Every glimpse of 
Tatum now seems precious and his solo 
on this number is richly and inventively 
musical. S.D. 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO INTRODUCES 
IRA SULLIVAN 
So In Love; Imagination; Strolling; They Can’t 
Take That Away From Me (22} min)—Leslie’s 
Gauge; In A Mellow Tone; You Don’t Know 
What Love Is (20 min) 
(H.M.V. CLP1236. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The Billy Taylor trio provides a 
competent background for the meticulous 
horn playing of Ira Sullivan. The whole 
adds up to-a very clinical performance, 
devoid of personality, and lacking the 
homey warmth which I really enjoy. 
Originally a trumpeter, Sullivan found 
he could get more work by doubling 
alto and tenor. It was whilst playing a 
club date in Chicago that he met and 
played with Charlie Parker, shortly before 
the latter’s death—a factor which has 
remained the one big influence of Sulli- 
van’s career, as is quite clearly shown 
here in his style and approach. 

His alto version of “They Can’t Take” 
is one of the best tracks, and I enjoyed 
Earl May’s bass behind the trumpeter 
in the fast “Leslie’s Gauge”. Taylor’s 
piano is strongly influenced by Powell, 
but with a mechanical tendency slowly 
creeping in. I accept the technical attri- 
butes enjoyed by Ira Sullivan, whose 
solo work could be exciting if he would 


Once again I have to complain of in- 
accurate sleeve information. The person- 


George Lewis, clarinet; 


Alcide ‘‘Slow Drag’’ Pavageau, bass; 


to Tipperary*; West End Blues; 


Careless love*; Hindustan 330X10131 (LP) 


‘Jazz, 
the Utmost!’ 


WOODY HERMAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Titles include: The preacher; 
Wailin’ in the woodshed; 
Ready, get set, jump; 
Slightly groovy 
33CX10129 (LP) 


‘The swinging guitar 
of Tal Farlow’ 


with Eddie Costa and 
Vinnie Burke 
Titles include: Taking a chance on love; 
You stepped out of a dream; 
They can’t take that away from me; 
Anything goes 330X10132 (LP) 


‘Krupa rocks’ 


with Teddy Napoleon, Mort Herbert 
and Gail Curtis 
Titles include: Pick yourself up; 
Three little words; 
Avalon; Indiana 330X10133 (LP) 
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with John Lewis, Connie 
Kay and Percy Heath 8EB10106 
TOSHIKO sEB10107 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET 
8EB10108 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


nel given makes no mention of the fact 
that Sullivan plays alto and tenor. It is 
clearly indicated in the text, so surely it 
is time one of the boffins in the pe a 
got wise to playing the tracks through to 
see just what does go on during the 
record! 
G.L. 


Ira Sullivan (tpt/tnr/alto); Billy Taylor (pno); 
Ed Thigpen (drs); Earl May (bs). 


THE LEROY VINNEGAR SEXTET 
LEROY WALKS 
Walk On; Would You Like To Take A Walk; 
On The Sunny Side Of The Street (21 min)— 
Walkin’; Walkin’ My Baby Back tiome; I'll Walk 
Alone; Walkin By The River (20} min) 
(Vogue LAC 12136. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


I suppose a jazzman—any other musi- 
cian too—reveals a good deal of himself 
by the instrument he makes his own. By 
accident or design, the chosen instrument 
shows the stature of the man. Be that as 
it may, few bass players have become 
band leaders, for the good bass player is 
part of a team, and the bass solo is 
almost invariably a clownish ordeal or 
a prolonged period of boredom for every- 


one else. Good string bass players have’ 


inevitably make themselves known by the 
consistent standard of their work in other 
men’s bands, without any need for 
trickery. 

Leroy Vinnegar, thirty years old, one 
of the better ones of this generation, has 
made his mark by now, not only in the 
esteem of jazzmen but with us by means 
of some fine records. As running mate 
for Shelly Manne he has been ideal, and 
it was his playing in particular which 
sparked the trumpet and tenor tracks of 
the Quincy Jones LP which was a high- 
light of West Coast jazz last year (re- 
viewed J.J. May 1958). 

But however good, the man does not 
really need a whole LP, and this collec- 
tion—product of three 1957 sessions— 
shows the lack of any real raison d'etre. 
The one man whose work on this record 
is memorable is pianist Carl Perkins, who 
contributes something positive to every 
track. His work was mature and eloquent, 
his style almost fully formed. Teddy 
Edwards’ convulsive tenor appeals to me 
also, but the rest provides little of note. 

Apart from the first track of each side, 
the record is amiable and little more, 
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with long stretches of pedestrianism 
between the patches of interest which are 
created mainly by Perkins. The title is 
right, and gap-toothed Vinnegar shows 
what an admirable technician he is. At 
his favourite easy tempo the music is 
unassertive but full of a cool and bouncy 
swing. 
G.B. 


Gerald Wilson (tpt); Teddy Edwards (tnr); 
Victor Feldman (vibra-harp); Carl Perkins (pno); 
Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Tony Bazley (drs). July and 
September 1957, 


KAI WINDING’S BIRDLANDERS 
AND THE DIZZY GILLESPIE 
COOL JAZZ STARS 


TWO BY TWO 
(a) That’s A Plenty; (a) Perdido—(b) How High 
The Moon; (c) Battle Of Blues 


(MGM EP-681. EP. lls. 14d.) 


The standard of this record fluctuates 
and the strange mixture doesn’t appeal 
to me very much. On “How High”, 
there’s some good blowing by Dizzy and 
some robust tenor by Ray Abrams to 
help things along, but nobody seems 
particularly certain of themselves. The 
blues appear in the shape of “Battle”, on 
which Diz and Don Elliott are joined by 
trumpeters Jimmy McPartland and Dick 
Cary. But for all the two dixielanders do, 
they might just as well not have been 
there at all. In a strange way, this is 
quite an exciting track which builds to 
a roaring if ragged climax. Abrams plays 
quite well and Dizzy gets carried away. 
The two Winding tracks are pretty 
miserable, despite the presence of several 
notable soloists. The trombonist’s solos 
are patchy; tenorist Eddie Shu has virtu- 
ally nothing to say; and Howard 
McGhee doesn’t get enovgh time to find 
his feet. The John Lewis-Percy Heath- 
Kenny Clarke rhythm trio—three parts 
of the original MJQ—work well on 
“Perdido”, definitely the better of two 
dull tracks which are helped not at all 
by bad recording quality. “ss 


(a) Howard McGhee (tpt); Kai Winding (tmb); 
Eddie Shu (tnr); John Lewis (pno); Percy Heath 
(bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). Autumn, 1953. 

(b) Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Don Elliott (mello- 
phone); Ray Abrams (tnr); Ronnie Ball (pno); 
Al McKibbon (bs); Max Roach (drs). November 
24, 1952. 

(c) As for (b), with addition of Dick Cary, 
Jimmy McPartland (tpts). Elliot switches to trum- 


pet. 
FATS WALLER 


Honeysuckle Rose; Two Sleepy People — Until 
The Real Thing Comes Along; The Minor Drag 


(RCA RCX-1010. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These four tracks, chosen to represent 
Fats in the RCA “Gold Standard” series, 
will be familiar to most readers. They 
are excellent examples of his work 
between 1929 and 1938. : 

Probably only Louis Armstrong can 
equal Fats’ virtuosity both as a musician 
and a showman, and both sides of his 
personality are well to the fore here. 
Probably the most interesting track, and 
one with which younger Waller fans will 
not be so familiar, is “The Minor Drag” 
which was recorded on March Ist 1929 
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(not 1939 as the sleeve states) along with 
“Harlem Fuss”. Played at stomp tempo, 
the performance features some excellent 
trumpet from Charlie Gains, while Eddie 
Condon lends support in the rhythm 
department on the banjo. “Honeysuckle 
Rose”, recorded in 1937, remains a fine 
version by the composer with Slick Jones 
playing the vibes. The two remaining 
pops receive the usual lightly swinging 
piano and tongue-in-cheek vocals that 
one expects from Fats. 
P.T. 


LEE WILEY 

Memphis Blues; From The Land Of The Sky; 
Blue Water; Ace In The Hole; Someday You'll 
Be Sorry; My Melancholy Baby; A stundred 
Years From Today (19} min) — Blues In My 
Heart; Maybe You'll Be There; Between The 
Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; I Don’t Want To 
Walk Without You; Make Believe: A Touch Of 

The Blues (19} min) . 
(RCA SF5003. 12in Stereo LP. 37s. 64d 


Miss Wiley is not a great blues singer, 
nor is her accompaniment the best that 
could be desired. Despite these factors, 
insuperable in the eyes of any purist, she 
has a style of her own, and a nostalgic 
look into the past through the medium 
of some vintage pops makes this 4 
pleasant, if not important, record. No 
one need be frightened of the stereo- 
phone, audience-wise. From the _per- 
former’s point of view it must be an 
infernal imposition to sing into a single, 
and I believe slightly remote, “spout” 
more formidable than anything dreamt 
up by the acoustic boys of the barking- 
dog era! Lee Wiley triumphs because she 
has no qualms about her own voice; the 
husky sounds she produces, whether 
tonally imperfect or not, are the epitomy 
of the vocal trend in the mid-thirties. 
Torch-singing by any other name would 
pass for this, but I am astonished to find 
that the galaxy of potential jazzmen in 
the Butterfield accompanying band can- 
not produce more jazz than this stale- 
mate background. 

G.L. 


Billy Butterfield (tpt) leading Joe Ferranti, Nick 
Travis, Tony Faso (tpt); Rex Peer, Cutty Cuts- 
hall (tmb); Hank D’Amico, Toots Mondello, 
Nick Caazza, Al Cohn, Gene Allen (reeds); Moe 
Wechsler (pno); Mundell Lowe or Barry Gal- 
braith (gtr); Milt Hinton (bs); Don Lamond (drs). 
Arrangers—Al Cohn and Bill Finegan. 
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The old year was blown out in style 
by Count Basie and his boys at Bird- 
land. Harry Edison’s Quintet shared the 
bandstand, with the same personnel as on 
their last visit here: Jimmy Forrest on 
tenor, and the fine rhythm team of Jimmy 
Jones, Joe Benjamin and Charlie Persip, 
Basie and Sweets go well together. From 
Birdland, Count moved uptown for 
a week at the Apollo, where the Basie 
Singers will keep him company. This 
group’s latest album, with the backing 
of the full Basie Band, is their best. 
Especially noteworthy is John Hendricks’ 
handling of Illinois Jaquet’s solo on “The 
King’. The lyrics tell a good story. And 
Annie Ross is becoming an expert at 
handling Harry Edison’s choruses. Dig 
her on “Swinging the Blues” and “Avenue 
C”. We like this group especially because 
it is contributing to the return of humour 
and lightheartedness to the contemporary 
jazz scene. Perhaps their singing will 
speed the decline and fall of the Chet 
Baker school of vocalizing. Kenny Dor- 
ham is the latest entry in this field, and 
the results are as absurd as the album’s 
cover. 


Home News: The Metropole, per- 
haps stung by frequent critical jabs 
about its atmosphere, has covered 
the entire wall behind the  band- 
stand with elegant red drapes. This 
makes the room more comfortable, and, 
best of all, considerably improves the 
acoustics. The sound no longer bounces 
back and forth, and the drummer’s cym- 
bals sound less sharp. The sounds them- 
selves are also constantly improving. The 
Eldridge-Hawkins Quintet is without a 
doubt one of the best jazz groups in the 
country. It is a constant joy to hear Roy 
and Hawk play together; each seems to 
inspire the other to give out with his 
best. They are constantly working up new 
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lines, or freshening up old ones with new 
twists. Working with a first-rate and sym- 
pathetic rhythm section comprised of Joe 
Knight, piano; Francesco Skeets, bass; 
and J. C. Heard, drums these two giants 
are playing fresh, contemporary jazz, 
which might become a source of inspira- 
tion to younger musicians, as well as to 
those of their.own generation who are 
floundering between influences. Roy and 
Hawk have absorbed and digested the 
essential innovations in harmony and 
rhythm of the past decade, added it to 
their language without corrupting its 
individuality, and joined it firmly to a 
true jazz approach. And the more they 
work together the better it becomes. The 
only drawback is one imposed by circum- 
stances: The limited opportunity to play 
soft and/or slow. But this, too, is be- 
coming less of an obstacle—perhaps with 
the aid of the nice drapes. Recent visits 
by such “modern” names as John Lewis, 
Gerry Mulligan, Paul Chambers and 
Louis Hayes raises our hopes that the 
good influence of this music will make 
itself widely felt. 

Roy and Hawk’s only recent record 
together, “Coleman Hawkins and Roy 
Eldridge at the Opera House’, (Verve 
MG V B266) was recorded some time 
ago, in 1957, when their union was a 
new experience. It is a very good record, 
but it has the somewhat tense overtones 
of all concert appearances (we belong 
to that school which likes its jazz best 
in a club, and doesn’t consider it an 
“undignified” environment) and the team- 
work between the two horns had not as 
yet reached its present level of perfec- 
tion. The rhythm section, by the way, is 
the MJQ sans Milt Jackson, and they do 
very well indeed. There was another 
session, in early 1958, but this has not 
been released as yet. We hope and pray 
for more records, and for the continued 
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successful partnership of these two 
stellar artists, 

Some Metropole switches, partially 
caused by Cozy Cole’s leave of absence 
on an Eastern tour in the wake of 
“Topsy”: Sammy Price is now on 
piano (and wonderful organ) with 
Red Allen & Co. Claude Hopkins 
now takes the bench with Sol Yaged, 
currently assisted by Benny Moten 
and Hal Singer. Gene Ramey is no longer 
at his post, reminding us that we had 
come to take his excellence too much for 
granted. His departure was caused by the 
irksome personality of a certain clarinett- 
ist—it might not have happened if Cozy 
had been around. J. C. Higinbotham 
has rejoined Red but, he swears, for two 
weeks only. On Sunday afternoons, the 
excellent young pianist Ray Bryant can 
be heard with Hal Singer’s group, usually 
in the company of Charlie Shavers or 
Johnny Letman and Eddie Locke. The 
absence of a bass gives Ray ample 
opportunity to demonstrate that not all 
contemporary pianists lack a good left 
hand. There is a lot of Earl Hines in his 
playing, and a lot of originality. 


Society Notes: Some dear friends 
of ours were married on Christmas 
Eve. Being lovers of jazz they saw 
no reason why the happy occasion 
should not be made happier by the 
addition of some good music. So, instead 
of the corny jive of the typical wedding- 
band, the guests were treated to the 
sounds of Charlie Shavers, George Kelly, 
Ray Bryant and Eddie Locke. And even 
the squares were delighted. Jazz. after all, 
is good dance music—and Charlie’s little 
group demonstrated that playing for 
dancing must not exclude playing well. 
We were especially delighted to have the 
opportunity to hear George Kelly, whose 
work we only knew from the recording 
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Stanley Dance had made with him. His 
is a truly original tenor voice, with a 
sound and beat all its own. Of course, 
there wasn’t much opportunity to “stretch 
out”, but as a sample it made us anxious 
for more. Eddie Locke played with a 
soft, incisive beat that he does not very 
often have the opportunity to demonstrate 
at the Metropole, where brushes, like 
mutes, are frowned upon. An innovation 
in ritual was a further feature of this 
occasion. The groom, no lover of Wagner 
and tired of Mendelsohn, instructed Ray 
Bryant to play the blues instead of the 
customary warhorses. Ray, after making 
certain that this instruction was meant 
seriously, steadfastly played the blues, 
with appropriate dynamics for dramatic 
emphasis, in spite of constant whispered 
badgering by various ladies: “Don’t you 
know ‘Here Comes The Bride’?” The 
evening ended with Charlie’s response to 
a request for “Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen” 
complete with a _ perfectly executed 
“Freilach”. All hands agreed that this 
was indeed a most swinging wedding. 


Spotlighted: Joe Knight, a scholarly- 


looking young man in mid- 
thirties, is the pianist with the 
Eldridge-Hawkins Quintet. Brooklyn - 


born, Joe Knight began studying the 
piano when he was ten, but did not 
become a professional musician until he 
was in his early twenties. While in school, 
he had won an art-contest and scholar- 
ship, and he was also interested in writ- 
ing. He was playing at a session when 
he was approached by Fess Williams, 
then leader of a Kirby-styled small 
group. He joined Fess, and found the 
idea of being a musician to his liking. 
Following jobs with Don Redman and 
Pete Brown he joined Hot Lips Page and 
stayed with him for three years, from 
1947 to 1950. ““‘We went everywhere with 
Lips—toured the South, played in all 
kinds of places. I learned a great deal 
from Lips. About the blues—about life. 
I call him ‘The Fountainhead’”. Now 
firmly convinced that music was his career, 
Joe Knight continued his musical educa- 
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tion and studied privately from 1953 to 
1956. There were also jobs with Ear! Bostic 
and Lucky Thompson. He has not given 
up his other interests, still draws and 
also writes poetry and short stories. His 
wife, Celeste, is a singer. A soft-spoken 
man with a quiet sense of humour, Joe 
is liable to take off for a gig with Kenny 
Dorham after finishing at the Metropole 
on Sundays. He sees no conflict between 
styles, but may prefer one musical en- 
vironment to the other. His favourite 
pianists are Teddy Wilson and Art 
Tatum. At the keyboard, his style reflects 
Wilson’s sobriety and grace, but has a 
distinct individuality. He is an excellent 
technician, but never uses technique as 
an end in itself. His solo work is often 
subtle, yet always melodic and never 
frilly. He is a sensitive accompanist, and 
also uses the organ-attachment effectively. 


Williams took 
Paradise in 
a week in December, 
with George Clark, tenor, (who re- 
corded with Stuff Smith, Jonah 
Jones); Al Jarvis, organ; Larry Dale, 
guitar and blues vocals; Les Jenkins, 
drums and Winni Brown, vocals . . . Buck 
Clayton recorded for Columbia in late 
November with the group slated to go to 
England in the spring. Buck also led a 
fine group comprised of Vic Dickenson, 
Buddy Tate, Roy Gaines, Ellis Larkins, 
John Simmons and Bert Dahlander at a 
Carnegie Hall Folk Music Concert. The 
band were given time to perform two 
numbers—during intermission . . . Roy 
Gaines’ guitar and vocals are now a 
regular feature with Buddy Tate’s combo 
at the Celebrity Club. He also did a bit 
on Jazz Party in December . . . Gaines 
is a protege of John Hammond, who was 
recently seen at the Metropole, with his 
young son, digging Roy and Hawk and 
enjoying himself hugely . . . Dizzy Gil- 
lespie did two weeks at the Village Van- 
guard. 


Cootie 
to Small’s 


In Brief: 
his quartet 
Harlem for 


On The Screen: The TV _ pro- 
gramme “You Asked For It’ came 
up with a feature of unusual interest 
when someone asked for the history 
of jazz. Deciding that this was 
impossible, the half-hour show spotlight- 
ed jazz in New Orleans today. We were 
treated to flashes of the French Quarter 
at night, and heard one number by a band 
including Thomas Jefferson and Albert 
Burbank. Emcee Jack Smith sang “Basin 
Street Blues” with the band, which was 
among the less notable achievements of 
the programme. Immediately following. 
however, we were taken to the Waif’s 
Home where Louis was brought on New 
Year’s eve 46 years ago, Peter Davis, the 
man who taught Louis to read, is still 
alive, and was allowed a few remini- 
scences. The old gentleman said that 
Louis’ tone was marvellous, even when 
he “could hardly play at all”. The wife of 
Captain Joseph Jones, who was then in 
charge of the Home, appeared next, 


“I think it’s jazz that’s the ambassador, 
not me”, Louis said. He closed his brief 
address with the words: “I've still got a 
few high notes left in this (holding up 
the horn) that you ain't heard yet”, and 
a broad wink. Yeah, Pops—many more. 


Julia Lee, the singer 
and pianist, and Danny Alvin, the 
drummer, died in early December. 
Miss Lee, whose first recording was 
made in Kansas City in 1927, en- 
joyed during her long career the greatest 
measure of success when she had a 
contract with Capitol records. Between 
1946 and 1952 she made a large number 
of sides, always with excellent accom- 
paniment, featuring her pleasant, rhyth- 
mic singing and playing. She was especi- 
ally good at handling double enténdre 
material with a lighthearted and _ in- 
offensive touch, or singing a tear-jerking 
ballad (“Living Backstreet For You”) 
with just the right approach. Although 
some of her records (“Snatch and Grab 
It”) sold very well, she spent her last 
years again in comparative obscurity. 

Danny Alvin got his first big break 
when Sophie Tucker hired him for The 
Kings Of Syncopation, a band which 
was part of her act, back in 1920. Alvin 
later played with Wayne King; then 
made the switch to straight jazz and 
worked with Wingy Manone, Bobby 
Hackett, George Brunis, Eddie Condon, 
Bud Freeman and Art Hodes, mostly in 
New York. In 1947, he moved back to 
his home, Chicago, and led his own 
groups there for several years. A good 
drummer, very influenced by Zutty 
Singleton, Alvin can be heard to good 
advantage with Art Hodes on Blue Note, 
and in less typical company, with Buck 
Clayton, Flip Phillips and Teddy Wilson 
on Melrose. 


Last Note: 


Photographs; Facing page ROY ELDRIDGE. 
Below COLEMAN HAWKINS. photo Bill Wagg 


proudly displaying the horn that was 
Louis’ in 1913. Above her easychair was 
a picture of Satch. Next, Louis himself 
appeared, and humbly declined the title 
bestowed upon him by the Emcee. 
“America’s Ambassador With A Heart”. 
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Party Line 


Christmas and the New Year present 
their own particular problems to the 
diarist. Seldom can one remember suffi- 
cient of the events of the previous night 
to make sense. i 

I suffer from this trouble. 

Take the night that I started at the 
Pye Records party... 

I arrived some fifty minutes after it 
had started, only to find the place jam- 
med packed and the speciality of the 
buffet—chunks of cold turkey—running 
out. I made sure of my continued supply 
during the evening by getting the waiters 
a drink! After about two hours of im- 
bibing, any sensible people would have 
either gone home, or for a good meal, 
but not us. SRS 

Stanley and Helen Dance, Sinclair and 
Mips Traill, Brenda Slattery, Max Jones 
and a host of others set sail for the Down 
Beat Club with the intention of meeting 
Mezz Mezzrow. 

We arrived to find the club crowded, 
but no Mezz. Max Jones started phoning 
around and finally located him at his 
hotel—suffering from gas, as our Ameri- 
can cousins quaintly call it. 

When the Down Beat closed, we hunt- 
ed for further supplies, ending up at a 
club called the Matchbox in Wardour 
Street. We were greeted warmly by 
Lennie Felix, who was playing the piano, 
and frostily by a blonde behind the bar. 

Suddenly the place was invaded by 
Spanish guitarists and dancers who put 
on an impromptu show—I think! I don’t 
remember going home but I must have 
done. 

Then there was New Year's Eve, I 
started late in the afternoon by sinking 
the best part of a bottle of Scotch with 
Harold Davison and Jack Barnes in the 
office. Then on to visit Lyn Dutton and 
Colin Hogg. With this larger party 
we staggered to the Lyttelton Club. 
Then quickly to the Blue Posts 
where the entire trad. jazz fraternity 
seemed to be celebrating. Gathering even 
more friends and even a few strangers 
around with us, we eventually arrived 
at Harold Pendleton’s flat. Brian Nicholls 
was in charge of a devilish concoction 
being brewed on the stove, which seemed 
to consist of one bottle of everything. 
plus a mass of chopped fruit; I was still 
sober enough to say no. 

Of course, all of this really has nothing 
to do with jazz, but I feel you ought to 
know the price some of us have to pay 
for being mixed up in the business. 
What! You think it’s a pleasure—well, I 
wish you felt the way I did on January 
Ist. 


JAZZMAN'S DIARY 


JACK HIGGINS 


Jazz a la King 


The three main centres for modern jazz 
fans these days are the Marquee, Dank- 
worth and Flamingo clubs. I must admit 
that I don’t spend much time in any of 
them, but recently I spent a happy Sun- 
day evening flitting between the first two. 

The Marquee dispenses Cha-Cha on 
Sundays, the band being that of André 
Rico-and the Cha-Chaleros. This group I 
am well acquainted with. The sound they 
create is big and fat, with slabs of Ken- 
ton and Basie interwoven with the Latin- 
American rhythms. Rico also features a 
small jazz group within the band, featur- 
ing Peter Pitterson on trumpet and Keith 
Barr on tenor. 

Having spent at least an hour at the 
Marquee, I wandered further along 
Oxford Street to Johnny’s Club. Here, 
I heard one of the finest British jazz 
sessions I have heard for years. Kenny 
Baker, Dill Jones, Johnny Hawksworth, 
Allan Ganley, Ronnie Ross, Johnny 
Dankworth, George Chisholm and Marian 
McPartland combined to present some 
outstanding music. At the end of the set 
the musicians were hugging themselves 
with delight—and they deserved to be 
pleased. So many critics decry jam ses- 
sions, and I am prepared to admit that 
they seldom come off, but when they do, 
such as on this occasion, they more than 
make up for the multitude of abortive 
attempts. 


Jazz a la de Mille 


Well, at last I capitulated. 

For the past two years Ted Morton 
has phoned me and asked, “Do you want 
to come to the Carnival of Jazz?” 

Even the thought of free Scotch at the 
Press Bar flashing through my mind has 
been submerged by a mental picture of 
the price one must eventually pay. “No 
thanks, Ted”. 

This year I fell. 

Almost before the phone was back on 
its cradle an envelope was in my hands 
bearing two tickets and a gilt-edged invi- 
tation to the reception in the Prince 
Consort Room. Now I was trapped. Well, 
if me, why not somebody else—after 
all. I did have tickets for two. 

Slowly I made my way from my 
office along the corridor to the abode of 
Jack Barnes—as usual he was on the 
phone selling some band to some pro- 
moter. I had patience. I sank into an 
armchair and lit a cigarette. 

When he finished the call, with his 
mind full of percentages. guarantees and 
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commission, I rapped at him—‘What are 
you doing Friday evening?” 

“Nothing”, said Jack. 

“Want to come with me to a show? 
I've got free tickets’’. 

“O.K.” he replied. 

I got out of his office quickly before 
he asked too many questions. 

Came the night, and we set off for the 
dismal dome, arriving round about mid- 
night. Scampering past a couple of 
witches, we darted up the back steps 
to the Prince Consort Room and joined 
the usual gang (see last month’s Diary) 
around the bar. Brian Nicholls edged 
me over to the buffet and began 
cramming me with pastry and minced 
fish concoctions. Before I had time to 
grab another drink, he pushed me through 
two sets of swing doors, where I was met 
by a blast of sound and a sight from 
which even strong men would recoil. In 
front of my weary eyes, 1,500 youths 
were battling with a corresponding num- 
ber of young females. Rome was never 
like this. 

I rushed back to the comparative 
safety of the bar. 

About 2.30 a.m., I began to feel better 
and bolder, so with Jack Barnes on one 
side of me and Peter Burman on the 
other, I allowed myself to be propelled 
towards a box once more. The same sight 
assailed my eyes. This was one hell of a 
battle! Scattered around the arena were 
a few contestants no longer fit for com- 
bat, they reclined in a mass of twisted 
arms and legs. 

Band after band took its place on the 
stand, each one whipping the seething 
mass in the arena to renewed frenzy. 
There was really no need to change the 
bands, unless the musicians could not 
stand the sight for too long, as the sound 
was nearly always the same—banjo and 
drums, accompanied by front line noise. 

By 3.45 a.m., the central battle area 
was thinning a little. Here and there 
bodies could be seen lying on the floor 
twitching a little at times. The effect of 
alcohol was wearing off and I was re- 
verting to my previous cowardly state! 
My comrades in arms seemed to feel the 
same. We looked at each other, then 
turned as one man for the doors. 

We drove home quietly, stopping on 
the way to drink strong tea at the Cab 
Man’s Shelter at Gunnersbury Station. 
Under the influence of Frank Sinatra on 
the juke box, we slowly returned to 
normal—normal enough to discuss the 
financial success that the evening had 
proved for Ted Morton, and to hope that 
he has many more. But next time, Ted— 
don’t call us, we'll call you! 
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John Martin 


culture conscious cats 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
and alarming aspects of contemporary 
jazz writing in America today, is the 
increasingly prevalent appearance of the 
terms “Professor of Music” and “Dr. of 
Music”. This is usually accompanied by 
learned and self-conscious dissertations 
on the importance of an_ intellectual 
approach to the whole subject of jazz and 
a more formal (formal in this context 
meaning conventional) method of partici- 
pation. 

Browsing through recent issues of 
“Downbeat” and “Metronome”, one 
becomes increasingly aware of this atti- 
tude, and the advocates are not only 
to be found among journalists suffering 
from inferiority complexes but also in- 
clude many musicians who have 
obviously worked very hard at their 
English vocabularies and are anxious to 
air their new found knowledge in 
verbosity. 

These are the first symptoms of a 
malady which has at one time or another 
affected all new art forms: the desire to 
confcrm. It is the desire of a certain 
faction of adherents to apply the rules 
of accepted convention to the new form. 
Their aim is to place the form in a 
comparable perspective with the tradi- 
tional arts and in doing so perhaps to 
elevate the standing of their particular 
interest in relationship to the other fine 
arts. The new movement has decided 
that jazz, at present, is not being treated 
as seriously as it might be in view of 
its singular uniqueness, and that the 
time has now come to inject the music 
with an air of formality and pious 
gravity. 

This attitude is, fortunateiy, not find- 
ing too much support with many of the 
older musicians, but many others, especi- 
ally the younger and coloured musicians 
who hope to improve their social status, 
are convinced that the only means to 
this end is to make jazz a formal music. 
Happily. the danger of the destruction 
of the vitality of jazz by an overdose of 
respectability does not seem too iminent. 
What does appear particularly signifi- 
cant and inevitable is the growth of 
music schools and colleges purporting 
to teach jazz to the teenage generation, 
as though this can be learned in “ten 


easy lessons”. These institutions might 
well have their intended effect, and may 
succeed in producing large numbers of 
technically equipped but emotionally 
sterile musicians. That is not to say that 
an academic training is of no advan- 
tage. On the contrary. To encourage and 
advise young enthusiasts in their appre- 
ciation of jazz is a laudable enterprise but 
this academic commercialisation of what 
is primarily an emotional music, inspired 
by personal experiences and reactions, is 
deplorable. 

The idea of teaching jazz seems to me 
to be completely incongruous if the past 
is to be accepted as evidence. For it can- 
not be denied that the hard school of 
life is the proven breeding ground for 
future greats. Jazz is the musical expres- 
sion of a personal outlook and, unlike 
knowledge, which can be transmitted, the 
art of expression in music must be 
acquired individually, otherwise the 
musician’s work will represent a mere 
parody of life, or worse, a pale imitation 
of a more eloquent exponent. 

It may be validly argued that the 
same hard school of iife later destroyed 
many of the great jazzmen that it created. 
This is regrettably so, but is largely the 
result of basic defects in the individuals 
concerned and in the conditions under 
which many of them had to work. It 
is hardly conceivable that Louis, Dizzy, 
Parker or Lester would have reached 
their present immense stature had they 
enrolled for a two year course at 
Juillard. Again, Marshall Brown’s ex- 
periment at Farmingdale High School 
represents a terrifying example of pre- 
cosity carried to the extreme. The 
schoolboy orchestra which has rocketed 
Mr. Brown into public prominence may 
indeed contain the promise of greatness 
to come as regards some of its members, 
but I am more inclined to the opinion 
that the premature acclaim that js being 
accorded to these talented youths will 
eventually consign them to the future 
oblivion that is reserved for a large pro- 
portion of child prodigies. The Farming- 
dale band is, at present, interesting as a 
novelty or as a showcase for Mr. Brown’s 
own writing, but we will be losing our 
sense of perspective completely if we 
consider their work in the. same critical 
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light as that of less academically trained, 
but more adult and mature. jazzmen. 

It is difficult to envisage just what can 
be done to encourage young musicians, 
admitting that this is a desirable aim. 
Musicians have always accepted the fact 
that to produce music of any lasting 
value a person must have, first of all, 
experienced the hard knocks of life. In 
the wider field of classical music both 
Chopin and Beethoven, together with 
many others, fought all their lives 
against illness and great personal handi- 
caps. The almost unbearable anguish 
of King Oliver’s horn playing the blues 
gives testimony to the poverty and preju- 
dice of his times. The legend of Charlie 
Parker is a story of battle against the 
inevitable and is an expression in music 
which might never again be equalled. 
Parker would never have produced his 
contribution to jazz had he been assured 
of protection from the reverses of living. 
A cottonwool world of respectability 
would have strangled Parker. 

The movement to make jazz respect- 
able is not new. It was attempted by 
Paul Whiteman in the thirties, and in 
the forties by the father-figure of Pro- 
gressive jazz, Stan Kenton. The result 
has always been a complete failure, the 
bastardised product failing to appeal to 
either jazz fans or to devotees of serious 
music. One remembers nostalgically that 
Kenton. in the formative days of his 
first band, had a really swinging crew 
but he rejected his first policy in favour 
of large orchestral experiments, utilising 
a full violin section, which presented a 
tragic caricature of a suite named pre- 
tentiously “City of Glass” written by 
Bob Graettinger whose connection with 
jazz at that time was obscure, to say the 
least. Inevitably, the consequence of his 
new policy was Kenton’s temporary 
disappearance from the jazz scene and 
he is still searching for a policy to equal 
his first. His standing in the jazz world 
is now, however. greatly diminished and 
it is extremely doubtful whether he will 
ever regain his previous status. 

Any attempt to extend the boundaries 
of jazz is a laudable ambition but pro- 
gression does not necessarily implv 
that the advance can only be made bv 
a fusion of jazz with serious or classical 
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music. That jazz can develop independ- 
antly seems to me to be a proven fact 
as evidenced by the change in the music 
since its birth and the vastly improved 
techniques of its exponents. Not that 
technique is always the criterion, but 
advance is impossible without it. Un- 
fortunately, many jazz composers believe 
in the necessity of using the various 
methods advocated by modern serious 
music. This is a fallacy and it is a 
doctrine that, through time, is finding 
less and less adherents. Without sacrific- 
ing any of the unique phrasing, voicing 
or vitality of modern jazz, Gerry 
Mulligan has shown that the traditional 
conception of “collective improvisation” 
can applied. Dave —Brubeck’s 
work, though erratic in outlook and 
performance, has proved evidence that 
jazz does not always have to be 
confined to a four bar 
formula and that rhythmic patterns can 
be varied without detracting from the 
beat or swing of the music. 

Still the pseudo intellectuals persist in 
their efforts to “elevate” jazz to the same 
plane as classical music by using the 
same methods. The shining example of 
the many compositions of Duke Elling- 
ton blind them into thinking that the 
process can be achieved and they search 
eagerly for the secret of his success. What 
they fail to realise is that the Duke’s 
compositions are not inspired by desire to 
write in the classical mode and that the 
only similarity is Ellington’s choice of 
titles for his masterpieces. The Duke 
was once approached by a critic who 
was unable to accept the Duke’s work 
at its face value and was reading into 
one particular piece an inner significance 
that was not there. He voiced his 
opinions to the Duke and suggested that 
the composition in question showed ithe 
influence of Delius. Queried Ellington, 
with convincing innocence, “Who's he?” 

Ellington’s success in extending the 
range of jazz beyond the previously 
imposed limit of the three minute 
gramophone record has been due to the 
fact that he merely added other themes 
to the original instead of following the 
classical formula of adding variations 
to the theme. In short, he simply wrote 
more jazz. This method is strikingly 
apparent in his “Tattooed Bride” and 
“Liberian Suite”. 

However, in spite of the many protest- 
ations by the Duke that he is only con- 
cerned with writing jazz and considers 
that serious music should be left to the 


serious music composers, the heterodox 
intellectuals are still unable to accept the 
fact that jazz has no meaning other than 
that which it purports to have, and the 
pursuit of the mythical “modus operandi” 
continues. 

_ The desire for an alignment between 
jazz and serious music constitutes the 
most important lever in the respectability 
cult. The ultimate aim appears to be the 
presentation of jazz on an academic 
(though not necessarily adult) level to an 
audience which will be of a suitable 
mentality (again not necessarily adult) to 
appreciate the emasculated product. 
Formal concerts will replace the jazz 
clubs and what clubs are retained will 
no doubt smack of the atmosphere of a 
spiritual bohemia. Jazz sessions will, of 
course, be superseded by jazz recitals, 
the tendency to this is already noticeable 
in San Francisco where poetry readings 
to an accompaniment of jazz are very 
much the vogue. 

This then, as far as we can judge from 
current trends, is to be the culminating 
achievement, and it is an extremely 
idealistic goal. Not only must the re- 
formers campaign for a change of out- 
look in the music but they must also 
find a new audience. This they hope to 
do by convincing the public that jazz 
is definitely “U”. and this is possible 
only with the assistance of the jazz 
musicians. Now, assuming that they are 
concerned about the public’s attitude to 
jazz. the older musicians, eager though 
they may be to elevate themselves in 
the social sphere, will not relinquish the 
prospect of having to assume a mask of 
solemnity and play music that they do 
not consider to be jazz. It is improbable 
therefore that this cult will receive any 
support at all from these older musicians 
who, having.been in jazz for twenty to 
thirty years, are obviously satisfied with 
the music as it is, 

The movement will probably recruit 
its support from the ranks of the, as 
yet, unacknowledged and unrecognised 
younger musicians. Proof of this belief 
is amply shown by the space devoted 
to these musicians’ views in current 
American jazz magazines. To me, there 
is something pathetic about musicians 
trying to cover up their own inadequacies 
—attempting to prove their musical 
maturity in verbiage rather than by the 
more effective and convincing method of 
a good jazz performance. 

This is not, of course, a denunciation 
of all the younger men. Such an attack 
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would be both vicious and unjustified. 
Nevertheless, the younger school is 
unsatisfied by the present situation. 
This is a healthy attitude. and without it 
we would have no progress. But to 
remedy the set-up by adopting a serious 
policy is entirely erroneous. The “laissez 
faire” in jazz is in great danger of be- 
coming extinct. 

In Britain, happily, this attitude has not 
yet manifested itself, and though British 
musicians have faken great strides in the 
past few years, they are not yet victims 
of the “cultural idea”. As one prominent 
British jazz composer remarked, “When 
jazz composers set themselves up as com- 
petitors then they will really be finished”. 
This opinion seems to sum up most of 
this country’s jazzmen and the campaign 
can expect to find little sympathy here 
(although it is difficult to estimate how 
much British musicians are aware of 
their own maturity and how much they 
are ready to follow the American way). 

If the reformers wish to make jazz 
socially respectable to a wider audience, 
if they wish to make the profession attrac- 
tive to young talented musicians, if they 
want the music to command serious 
critical respect, then let them attack the 
drug rackets and the conditions under 
which musicians are often forced to work. 
But for the sake of jazz let them leave 
the music alone. 
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PAPA DIP 


Dear Sir, 

Recently in the Daily Mirror I noticed, 
to my great delight, that Eddie Calvert 
has at last attempted to put his enormous 
musical talents into their proper per- 
spective. To this end he tells his waiting 
fans a fact that has long been self- 
evident, that compared with him (Mr. 
Calvert) Louis Armstrong is “A lousy 
trumpeter”. I have long felt that one of 
the greatest gaps in your excellent maga- 
zine could be filled by a monthly article 
and discography of the work of this great 
British musician. However, because I do 
not think that there is any critic on your 
staff at the present moment with sufficient 
knowledge or good enough taste to tackle 
this immense and difficult task, I would 
like to take the liberty, if I may, of 
describing his style and his better known 
recording work up till now. 

Eddie Calvert does not slavishly copy 
any one style as some lesser men would 
(i.e. Mr. D. Gillespje, Mr. L. Armstrong, 
Mr. R. Eldridge, etc.) and he has evolved 
a way of playing that is completely 
beyond me to describe. His tone is hot 
yet cool with a certain mellowness which 
I believe is caused by the softness of the 
metal out of which his instrument is 
made, that is, Gold. In fact, by a happy 
coincidence, the gold of the trumpet sums 
up perfectly Eddie’s golden tone. His 
greatest recorded work to date is the 
exciting “Oh Mine (some authorities 
insist on mein) Papa” in which the Cal- 
vert trumpet soars above its swinging 
accompaniment of organ and female 
chorus making light work of the prodi- 
gious technical difficulties involved. Lack 
of space prevents me from enlarging my 
list of Eddie’s work other than mention- 
ing two remarkable recordings which, 
in spite of their esoteric nature enjoyed 
considerable popular acclaim. They are 
the Afro-Cuban “Cherry Blossom Pink 
and Apple Blossom White Mambo” and 
that well loved folk song “The Bluebells 
of Scotland”. In the former the listener 
should listen for the brilliant sweeping 
glissando, a purely technical feat that 
would be well beyond the capabilities 
of almost any other trumpeter. In the 
latter folk tune the simple melody is left 
utterly unadorned yet the total effect is 
to stagger the listener by the immense 
cosmic significance of the work. In fact 
in the “Bluebells of Scotland” Eddie Cal- 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


vert with his characteristic verve and 
brilliance makes good all his claims to 
greatness. As Eddie so lucidly said at the 
time of the success of “Oh Mine Papa’. 
“For years I have been called the 
Harry James of England, now perhaps 
Harry James will be called the Eddie 
Calvert of America”. Brave words 
Eddie! Now perhaps as you have become 
so much greater we will soon hear of 

Eddie “Golden Trumpet’ Armstrong. 

PETER BILL, 

Birmingham. 


MEA CULPA 
Dear Sir, 

It was with some slight embarrass- 
ment that I found that my tongue 
had run away with me to a greater 
extent than that of any other con- 
tributor to your Record of the Year 
Poll. Nevertheless, while normally a firm 
believer in the maxim of “sufficient for 
the day, etc. . . .”, I should be glad if I 
may be allowed yet a little more space, 
in order to right a few wrongs and see 
justice done. As follows :— 

(a) The sentence regarding Basie’s 
band should have read, “. . . which that 
group so sadly lacks’, instead of “. . . 
lacked”. This was my error but I should 
hate anyone to think I was referring to 
the earlier and infinitely superior group! 

(b) Regarding Humph’s LP... Many 
people (perhaps even H. himself!) must 
bave wondered what on earth an “implied 
rhythm” is! Not my fault this time but 
it should have read, “. . . is just about 
wrecked by that implied shuffle rhythm’’. 

(c) As you know, I wrote, after hear- 
ing Kathleen Stobart’s last broadcast with 
the Lyttelton band, to ask if my criticism 
of her intonation might be omitted. Un- 
fortunately, it was too late for this to be 
done but I think it only fair to stress 
now that, on the broadcast, I could not 
fault her at all in this respect and, thus, 
I should not like it to be taken as a 
generalisation. Apologies all round! 

DAVE CAREY. 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


BACKWATER BLUES 
Dear Sir, 

Nomination: Dave Carey, Critic of 
the Year. For I, too, am wild about 
Harry, while the “Atomic Mr. Basie” 
leaves me cold. Enough said—every man 
to his own choice. 

I buy Jazz Journal mainly for the 
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record reviews and Stanley Dance and 
find it excellent value. Keep up the good 
work. A bouquet to Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter for his “Blues on Record” series; 
a —— to Tony Standish for his prose 
style. 

Now, since everybody who writes to 
Jazz Journal has an axe to grind, here 
is mine—is the Mainstream movement 
losing its impetus? Owing to the LP and 
the extended solo opportunities it offers, 
the records in this idiom are beginning 
to sound very similar. Piano lead-in, 
unison statement, front line solos, rhythm 
break a la Basie, unison statement and 
out. Obbligati and/or counter-melodies 
seem to be things of the past; stop and 
background chording is never heard and 
even a riff behind the soloist is rare. 
Bass and drum solos (so helpful as pad- 
ding) come on apace, however. And is it 
corny to write good melodies these days? 
(Offhand, the only memorable tune that 
was heard on LP last year was Vic 
Dickenson’s “Key to my Heart”). Is jazz 
becoming a bore or am I falling into the 
sere and yellow? 

_In conclusion a thought for 1959— 
since Jimmy Rushing has five LP’s with 
suitable backing on the market, surely 
Joe Turner should have at least as many. 

AJAX A. KIRKLAND, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 


LETTER FROM AMERICA—2 
Dear Sir, 

During the past month jazz lovers in 
Madison, Wisc. have sampled almost the 
entire range—both in style and quality— 
of jazz merchandise currently available 
in America, for the visit of George Lewis 
(mentioned in your December issue) was 
followed by the appearance of two small 
groups at the Villa Inn, and Leonard 
Feather’s touring “Jazz for Moderns” 
show at the Orpheum cinema. 

Taking the latter first, its memorable 
components included the Brubeck quartet, 
whose performance bore unmistakable 
traces of Dave’s recent Eurasian infection. 
Although this unduly taxed my diagnos- 
tic powers, I now confess that I have 
abandoned my vestigial traditionalism 
and have unashamedly enrolled as a card- 
carrying Brubeck fan, and a worshipper 
at the shrine of Desmond. (Even the drum 
solos were musical!) Equally memorable 
was the Sonny Rollins trio, including 
Harry Grimes (bs) and Frank Dunlap, 
(from the Maynard Ferguson band, on 
drums), for Sonny deserves his tremen- 
dous reputation..A slim, ascetic-looking 
bearded young man, he shifts restlessly 
from one foot to the other (often out of 
time with the music) as he pours out a 
stream of articulate sounds that possess 
“structural and thematic unity” to use 
Leonard Feather’s phrase. Unlike so 
many latter-day jazz prodigies his speed 
was rarely excessive, his technical mastery 
was subordinated to his musical self- 
expression, and his slow “Stay as Sweet as 
You Are” was both complex and subtle, 
while entirely avoiding the sickly senti- 
mentality so often evoked by bawads. It 
would be kind, and singularly appropriate, 
to draw a veil of silence over the Fergu- 
son Band, were it not for the truly 
astonishing way that their numbers 
became progressively louder and more 
vulgar. A technically brilliant group, con- 
sisting of 4 trumpets, 2 trombones, 4 
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saxes, and 3 rhythm, they blasted some 
interesting arrangements, and this may 
explain why Feather referred to them as 
“Maynard and the twelve angry men”. 
Or perhaps they were enraged by their 
leader’s Elvis Presley-type body move- 
ments. 


At the Villa, by contrast, there’s a 
“take it or leave it” atmosphere. Some 
people even listen to the band, as for 
example when Bobby Hackett’s quartet 
played the local varsity’s “On Wisconsin” 
the night before a big game. (Over the 
bar hangs a charming sign, in varsity 
colours: “When better women are made, 
Wisconsin men will make them”.) This 
group, which often plays The Embers in 
New York, currently includes Johnny 
Guif (bs), Joe Caro (dr) and Dave Mc- 
Kenna (pno)—the last two being recent 
additions. They played a pleasant, re- 
laxed mainstream jazz, with an emphasis 
on old standards and popular ballads. 
The great popularity of the Jonah Jones 
Quartet in America may have encouraged 
groups of this kind; but Jonah’s outfit 
possesses the driving lead which the 
Hackett combo lacks. Bobby is a fine 
musician, and a consistently rewarding 
improviser: but his music is too tasteful, 
too relaxed, even — dare I say — too 
melodious? Who ever heard of a muted 
horn lead in the opening chorus of “High 
Society”, or “Struttin with Some 
Barbecue”? Many jazzmen sound as they 
look; their music reflects their person- 
ality; and Bobby looks like an English 
bank clerk. His pianist, Dave McKenna— 
a friendly, intense, drink-fearing, girl- 


hungry ex-Krupa and Herman sideman— 
provided a solid, swinging background. 

Speaking of personalities in jazz, last 
week’s group at the Villa was the four- 
month old John B. Gillespie Quintet— 
Junior Mince (pno), Sam Jones (bs), Les 
Spann (flute, gtr) and Lex Humphries 
(ds). (I know their names because Dizzy, 
to the amusement of the audience, 
formally introduced them—to himself 
and to each other. This followed his 
announcement that the interval was a 
“biological necessity”, a remark that fell 
short of Tom Lehrer’s casual comment, 
during his recent concert, that there was 
time for one more number before he 
had to go out for his “fix”.) Dizzy was 
at his inimitable best, alternating between 
his insolent tinkering at the piano for 
some twenty choruses of the haunting 
“Blues after Dark”, and the intense drive 
of an up tempo blues composition of his 
which is still unnamed, according to 
Junior Mince. The latter, another of those 
bearded devotees, is a fine rolling pianist 
whose playing bears a striking resembl- 
ance to Sammy Price. His style is, natur- 
ally, more flexible; playing with Dizzy it 
would have to be! But he has a domin- 
antly blue tone that he developed while 
accompanying Dinah Washington. She 
was “real earthy” he told me. 


The Quintet was hardly perfect; the 
drummer bore down tco hard on his 
cymbals; the flautist had ideas, but his 
execution was inadequate. while his 
guitar solos were often an indistinguish- 
able blur. But the piano and trumpet 
reached the heights, and did further 


damage to my conventional jazz up- 
bringing. BOB COATS, 
Madison, Wisc., U.S.A. 


MINTONITE 


Dear Sir, 

Just a word, on the letter from Mr. 
Elliott. Like Mr. Elliott my first jazz 
heroes were individuals that I now only 
listen to in order to draw rather unfair 
comparisons. I can’t give all the credit 
to Stanley Dance for the amazing reve- 
lations of the past couple of years, al- 
though through various articles in your 
magazine I have discovered for myself 
the work of hitherto, to me, unknowns. I 
think great praise is due to Mr. Dance 
for the wonderful sessions he produced 
in America with Earl Hines, Buster 
Bailey and Buddy Tate. It is certainly a 
reflection on the American jazz scene 
when a British critic is instrumental in 
recording people like Herman Autrey, 
Dickie Wells and Hilton Jefferson for 
the first time in many a long day. 

I do, however, think that sometimes 
both Mr. Dance and other of your contri- 
butors go too far out of their way to 
make disparaging remarks about bop and 
the modern jazz movement. I can’t say 
I am either a bopper or a modernist, and 
I certainly find both Dizzy Gillespie and 
Miles Davis, together with quite a few of 
Mr. Dance’s other “victims”, rather 
terrible, but I think that most people 
these days will agree that all this feudin’ 
and fussin’ and a fightin’ over the differ- 
ent aspects of jazz is bad. Can’t we just 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Jive At Five; etc. 


Nixa NJL 3 (12” L.P.) 


THE HALF DOZEN 


How’s This; Love Me Or Leave Me; 
If | Could Be With You; Keeping Out 
Of Mischief Now; etc. 


Nixa NJL 10 (12” L.P.) 


DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LIMITED - 
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BAKER'S DOZEN 


Baker’s Boogie; Ev’ntide; Mean Dog 
Blues; Bugle Call Rag; etc. 


Nixa NPT 19003 (10” L.P.) 


DATE WITH THE DOZEN 


If You Were The Only Girl In The World; 
Whistle And I'll Come To You Blues; 
There'll Never Be Another You; etc. 


Nixa NPT 19020 (10’ L.P.) 


.. and his latest release 


BAKER PLAYS McHUGH 


Exactly Like You; Baby; | Must Have 
That Man; When My Sugar Walks Down 
The Street; Diga Diga Doo; etc. 


Nixa NJT 517 (10” L.P.) 


10A CHANDOS STREET - LONDON 
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Adderley, Julian (alto; Miles Davis, tpt; Hank 
Jones, p; Sam Jones, bs; Art Blakey, drs). 
Autumn Leaves; Love For Sale; Somethin’ Else; 
One For Daddy-O; Dancing in the Dark 

BLUE NOTE 1595 


Adderley, Julian. ‘‘Portrait of Cannonball’ . 


(Adderley, alto; Blue Mitchell, tpt; Bill Evans, 
pno; Sam Jones, bs; P. J. Jones, drs). Minority; 
Straight Life; Blue Funk; A Little Taste; People 
Will Say We're in Love; Nardis. 

RIVERSIDE RLP 12-269 


Back Home Choir. Do Believe’ (12inLP.) 
RCA VICTOR LPM 1857 


Bradshaw, Evans. ‘‘Look Out For Evans Brad- 
shaw!"’ (Bradshaw, pno; George Joiner, bs; 
Philly Joe Jones, drs). Georgia on my Mind; 
Hallelujah; The Prophet; Love For Sale; 
Coolin’ the Blues; Blueinet; Angel Eyes; Old 
Devil Moon RIVERSIDE 1IZ-263 


Byrd, Charlie. ‘‘Blues For Night People’ (12inLP.) 
SAVOY MG-12116 


Coltrane, John. ‘‘Soultrane’’ (Coltrane, tnr; Red 
Garland, pno; P. Chambers, bs; Arthur Taylor, 
drs). ‘‘Good Bait; I Want to Talk; You Say 
You Care: Theme for Ernie; Russian Lullaby 

PRESTIGE 7142 


Crosby, Bob. ‘‘South Pacific Blows Warm’’ 
(includes Yank Lawson, Butterfield, tpts; Mc- 
Garity, Cutshall, tmbs; Dean Kincaide, Hucko, 
Bud Freeman, Al Klink, Jerome Richardson, 
reeds; Bob Haggart, bs; Cliff Leeman, drs; 
Lou Stein, pno; Carl Kress, gtr). Nothing Like 
a Dame; This Nearly Was Mine; Some En- 
chanted Evening; Happy Talk; Honeybun: 
Gonna Wash That Man; Bali Ha’i; Younger 
Than Springtime; Wonderful Guy 

DOT DLP 3136 


Delta Kings, The. ‘‘Down The River with The 
Delta Kings’’ (white N.O. group—Armin Kay, 
tpt; Bill Crais, tbn; Bill Bourgeois, clt; Gerry 
Asbell, pno; Bill Smiley, drs; Len Manno, 
tuba; Russ Wait, bjo). (12inLP.). DOWN 
SOUTH—no number, but available from 3520 
Montrose Blvd, Suite 230, HOUSTON, Texas, 
U.S.A. 


Erwin, Pee Wee. “‘Oh, Play That Thing!’’ (12inLP), 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4010 


Evans, Gill. ‘‘New Bottle Old Wine’’ (Evans, 
pno, arr; Ernie Royal, Lou Mucci, Johnny 
Coles, tpts; Joe Bennett, Frank Rehack, Tommy 
Mitchell, tbns; H. Philips, tuba; Julius Watkins, 
Fr. horn; G. Sanfino, various reeds; J. Adder- 
ley, alto; Chuck Wayne, gtr; P. Chambers, bs; 
Philly Joe Jones or Art Blakey, drs. P. Bodner 
replaces Sanfino, J. Barber replaces Philips on 
tracks 3, 4, 7, 8. C. Reasinger replaces Royal 
on 6, 7, 8.) St. Louis Blues; King Porter Stomp; 
Willow Tree: Struttin’? With Some Barbecue; 


RECENT 


AMERICAN 


Lester Leaps In; "Round About Midnight; Man- 
teca; Bird Feathers WORLD PACIFIC 1246 


Farmer, Art. ‘‘Modern Art’’ (12inLP). 
UNITED ARTISTS UAS 5007 (stereo) 
“‘Farmer’s Market’? (w/Mobley, Drew, Elvin 
Jones) (12inLP). PRESTIGE 8203 


Great Blues Singers. Oh, My Babe Blues; Down In 
The Basement; Trust No Man (Ma Rainey); 
Wild Women Don’t Have the Blues; Southern 
Woman’s Blues (Ida Cox); Death Sting Me 
Blues (Sara Martin); St. Louis Blues (Bessie 
Smith); He Likes It Slow (Trixie Smith); Key 
To The M in (Mary Joh ); Go Down 
Sunshine (Hociel Thomas); Charleston Blues; 
Around the Clock Blues (Chippie Hill) 

RIVERSIDE 12-121 


Hackett, Bobby. ‘‘Bobby Hackett at the Embers’’ 
(Hackett, tpt; Peppi Moreale, pno; John Giuff, 
bs: Buzzy Drootin, drs). Paradise; Spring; C’est 
Magnifique; See You In My Dreams; Long, 
Long Time; That Naughty Waltz; Cheek To 
Cheek; If I Had My Way; Monday Dae; If 
You Were There; All Of You; Rosalie 

CAPITOL T1077 


Hodes, Art. ‘‘Art Hodes Plays Mostly the Blues’’ 
(Milt Grosz, gtr; Eddie Burleton, clit; Truck 


RECORDS 


Parham, bs; Freddie Kohlman, drs). Darda- 
nella; B-flat Blues; Chimes Blues; Angry; After 
You've Gone; Apex Blues; Ain’t She Sweet; 
Liberty Inn Drag; Found a New Baby 
AUDIOPHILE (no number available) 


Jones, Philly Joe. ‘“‘Blues For Dracula’’ (w/Nat 
Adderley & Johnny Griffin) (12inLP). 
RIVERSIDE 12-282 


Lewis, George. ‘“‘The Perennial George Lewis” 
(Lewis, clt; Thomas Jefferson, tpt; Jim Robin- 
son, tbn; Joe Robichaux, pno; Alcide Pavageau, 
bs; Joe Watkins, drs). Ace In the Hole; Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary; West End Blues; 
Jambalaya; Wolverine Blues; Take My Hand; 
Precious Lord; Mack the Knife; Yaaka Hula; 
Careless Love; Hindustan VERVE 8277 


Matty Matlock. ‘‘Pete Kelly Lets His Hair Down” 
(Matlock, clit; Dick Cathcart, cnt; Eddie 
Miller, tnr; Moe Schneider, thn; Ray Sherman, 
pno; George Van Eps, gtr; Jud DeNaut, bs; 
Nick Fatool, drs). Peacock; Turquoise; Peri- 
winkle; Midnight; Dresden; Sapphire; Flame; 
Magenta; Rouge; Carnation; Vandyke; Lobster; 
Fire Engine WARNER BROTHERS 1217 


Brownie McGhee. ‘“‘Back Country Blues’’ (Mc- 
Ghee, gtr & voc. w/Sonny Terry. Add Mickey 


Jazz Bargains 


Thousands of NEW and SLIGHTLY USED JAZZ DISCS at REDUCED PRICES. 
Rare BRITISH and AMERICAN RECORDS 78’s and L.P’s in stock. Send S.A.E. 
4d, for our MAMMOTH MONTHLY CATALOGUE containing hundreds of 
COLLECTORS ITEMS. All Overseas Orders are sent PURCHASE TAX FREE- 
All Records are Insured by us against Damage in Transit. Our Monthly Catalogue 
of New Releases Sent Free on Request. 
and Browse Through Our Stock, Come in and SERVE YOURSELF. EXPERT 
ADVISORY SERVICE from a STAFF OF QUALIFIED JAZZ SPECIALISTS. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE (Dept J.J.) 


Ist Floor. 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.!. 
(Next to Trocadero—Piccadilly Circus.) 


WHEN INI TOWN Call and See US 


REGENT 3030 
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RECORDS 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to buy records TAX FREE if you are 
everseas or POST/PACKING FREE on 
L.P. and 45 r.p.m. discs if you are in this 
country. Any records—JAZZ, POP, 
CLASSICAL—sent by our guaranteed 
Mail Order Service (no risk to you). We 
already supply thousands of satisfied 
customers—why not you? Send to us 
first, for FREE catalogue and full 
details :-— 

AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 
in association with Dobell’s jazz Recerd Shop 
77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2., England. 


Baker, gtr; Leonard Gaskin, bs; Ernest Hayes, 
pno; Eugene Brooks, drs. on tracks 9, 10, 11, 
12). Gone Baby, Gone; Tell Me Baby; Sittin’ 
Pretty; Bottom Blues; Dissatisfied Blues; Dia- 
mond Ringe; The Way I Feel; So Much Trouble; 
When It’s Love Time; I'd Love to Love You; 
Love's a Disease; My Fault SAVOY MG14019 
Monk, ‘Thelonious.—Clark Terry Orbit’’ (Terry, 
figihn; Monk, pno; Sam Jones, bs; Philly Joe 
Jones, drs). In Orbit; One Foot in the Gutter; 
Trust in Me; Let’s Cool One; Pea-eye; Argentia; 
Moonlight Fiesta; Buck’s Business; Very Near 
Blues RIVERSIDE RLP-12-271 


Ory, Kid. “‘Song of the Wanderer” (Ory, tbn, 
vcl; Darnell Howard, clt; Marty Marsala, tpt, 
vel; Cedric Heywood, pno; Frank Haggerty, 
gtr; Earl Watkins, drs). Song of the Wanderer; 
Tailgate Ramble; Mahogany Hall Stomp; Baby, 
Won't You Please Come Home; St. Louis Blues; 
Toot, Toot, Tootsie; Sheik of Araby; Tiger Rag 

VERVE 1014 


Powell, Bud. ‘‘The Amazing Bud Powell’ (Powell, 
pno w/Sam Jones, Philly Joe Jones) Sub City; 
Marmalade; John’s Abbey; Time Waits; Dry 
Soul; Buster Rides Again; Monopoly 

BLUE NOTE 1598 


Smith, Louis. ‘‘Smithville’’ (Smith, tpt; Charlie 
Rouse, tnr; Sonny Clark, pno; P. Chambers, bs; 
Art Taylor, drs). Smithville; Wetu; Embraceable 
You; There Will Never Be; Later 

BLUE NOTE 1594 


Stewart, Rex. ‘‘Henderson Homecoming’”’ (with 
Taft Jordan, Benny Morton, Dicky Wells, Hilton 
Jefferson, etc). UNITED ARTISTS UAL4009 


RHYTHM AND BLUES 

Brown, James. ‘‘Please, Please, Please’’ (LP) 
KING 610 
Bobby Blue Bland. ] Lost Sight On The World; 
You Did Me Wrong DUKE 300 
Gunter, Arthur. Crazy Me; Don’t Leave Me Now 
EXCELLO 2147 
Jessé & Buzzy. Goin’ Back To Orleans; Without 
Your Love SAVOY 1556 
Little Willie John. ‘‘Mister Little Willie John’’ 
Spasms; Let’s Rock While The Rockin’s Good; 
You're A Sweetheart etc. (LP) KING 603 
Little Willie John. No Regrets; I'll Carry Your 
Love KING 5170 
Turner, Joe. ‘‘Rockin’ The Blues’’ (Turner, vcl 
with various groups) Jump for Joy; Teen Age 
Letter; Love Roller Coaster; Lipstick, Powder 
and Paint; Morning, Noon and Night; Blues in 
the Night; After A While; World of Trouble; 
Trouble In Mind; TV Mama; You Know I Love 
You; Still In Love ATLANTIC 8023 


2 NEW BOOKS 


by 
LEONARD FEATHER 


The NEW 
Yearbook of 
dazz 


Volume 3 of the Encyclopedia of 
Jazz series 


35/- post |/6d. 
The Book of Jazz 


A Guide to the Entire Field 
Foreword by John ‘ Dizzy ’ Gillespie 


21/- post 1/6d. 


Jazz books are now available on low 

monthly Payments. Full details are 

= in the February edition of Jazz 
k News. Free on request. 


THE LIBRARY PRESS LTD 


Third Floor, 178 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.|!. Tel. LANGHAM 3029 


SUN. 8th FEB. LONDON: GAUMONT STATE, SAT. 
KILBURN 
MON. 9th FEB. NEWCASTLE: ODEON SUN. 


TWE. 10th FEB. GLASGOW: ODEON 


HAROLD DAVISON PRESENTS 
COUNT | 


BASIE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SAT. 7th FEB. LONDON: ROYAL FESTIVAL 
HALL 


LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 


AND HIS ALL-STARS 


28th FEB. LONDON: GAUMONT STATE. 


KILBURN 


Ist MAR. LONDON: GAUMONT STATE. 


KILBURN 


WED. 1ith FEB. LEEDS: ODEON 
THUR. 12th FEB. HANLEY: GAUMONT 


MON. 2nd MAR. LEEDS: ODEON 


FRI. 13th FEB. BRISTOL: COLSTON HALL TUE. 3rd MAR. GLASGOW: ODEON 
SAT. 14th FEB. LONDON: GAUMONT, eek 

op en ED. 4th MAR. NEWCASTLE: ODEON 
SUN. 15th FEB. LONDON: DAVIS, CROYDON THUR. 5th MAR. BIRMINGHAM: ODEON 
FRI MAR. BRISTOL: COLSTON HALL 

A 

TUE. 17th FEB. BIRMINGHAM: ODEON SAT. 7th MAR. LONDON: 
te SUN. 8th MAR. LONDON: DAVIS. CROYDON 


THUR. 19th FEB. SOUTHAMPTON: GAUMONT 
FRI. 20th FEB. LONDON: GRANADA, 


MON. 9th MAR. MANCHESTER: BELLE VUE 


WALTHAMSTOW WED. 1ith MAR. DE MONTFORT 


SAT. 2ist FEB. MANCHESTER: FREE TRADE 
HALL 


SUN. 22nd FEB. LIVERPOOL: EMPIRE e 
HAROLD DAVISON LTD.,.EROS HOUSE, 29-31 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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161. The Short Giants 

Charles Shoppee and J. J. Dewell both 
of London have asked for the personnels 
of two EP discs by Shorty Rogers. Blues 
For Brando/Chino/The Wild One [Wind- 
swept on HMV 7EG8044 are played by 
Shorty Rogers, Maynard Ferguson, Con- 
rad Gozzo, Ray Linn, Thomas Reeves, 
tpt; Harry Betts, Bob Enevoldsen, James 
Knepper, tbn; John Graas, fr-h; Paul 
Sarmento, tu; Bob Cooper, Herb Geller, 
Jimmy Giuffre, Bill Holman, Bill Perkins, 
Bud Shank, sax; Russ Freeman, p; Joe 
Mondragon, bs; Shelly Manne, d; and the 
recording date is July 14, 1953. For Blues 
Express/Pink Squirrel/ Home with Sweets 
the personnel is a little uncertain but is 
probably Shorty Rogers, Maynard Fergu- 
con, Conte Candoli, Pete Candoli, Harry 
Edison tpt; Frank Rosolino. Milt Bern- 
hart, tbn; Bud Shank, Art Pepper, Jimmy 
Giuffre, Bill Holman, Jack Montrose, sax: 
Lou Levy, p; Ralph Pena. bs; Larry 
Bunker, d. The recording date for this 
session was July 5, 1956. Brian Salter of 
South Harrow and R. Holland of Leices- 
ter who have requested the personnel of 
Shorty Rogers’ LP Cool and Crazy on 
HMV DLP1030 should refer to para. 64. 


162. Stark and Stewart 


Another of Frank Dutton’s queries 
concerns Fletcher Henderson’s My Gal 
Sal on Parlophone R1196. He says that 
there are two muted cornet solos and as 
Rex Stewart and Bobby Stark sound so 
alike at this period he is unable to give 
proper credit where it is due. Not having 
this title I am unable to give any com- 
ment but I expect there are some readers 
who would like to give their views on 
this question of identity. 


163. Rhythm in Blues 


The Solitaire label has raised its ugly 
head again, this time with an issue with 
the above title on SRO63. Edmund 
Nankwell of Brighton has asked for the 
various blues singers to be identified 
and any other personnel information 
which may be available. He has given 
full details to assist in the identification 
and these are as follows. On the record 
label is the title of the LP Rhythm In 
Blues, then the titles of the numbers in 
order and underneath these Manhattan 
Rhythm Boys. These are the details of 
each side of the record with Mr. Nank- 
well’s comments. 

Side A 
I Want To Rock Till I Drop 


JAZ \ J 
INFORMATION 


A poor singer accompanied by tenor 
sax, piano, guitar, bass and drums. 
Steady Roll 

A vacalist who sings in a Fats Waller 


manner and accompanies himself on 
piano in a blues loosely based on My 
Daddy Rocks Me. 
Tell Me Pretty Baby 

This blues is obviously sung by Ralph 
Willis accompanying himself on guitar 


- with possibly a second guitar as well. 


Featherweight Mama 

The singer on this title is rather like 
Dirty Red and is accompanied by piano, 
guitar, bass and drums. This item is 
particularly good. 
Side B 
Call Me Darling 

A crooner, possibly white. of little 
interest. 
Mr. Blues 

A smooth blues singer with piano. 
guitar, bass. drums and chorus. 
Don’t Cry Darling 

Same singer as in Call Me Darling 
I’m Gonna Live Today 

A fine blues singer in the Jimmy 
Witherspoon manner with an orchestra 
consisting of a brass section, baritone 
sax. piano. guitar, bass and drums. 

As Mr. Nankwell remarks, this is quite 
a mixed bag and if any readers can help 
in sorting it out I shall be pleased to hear 
from them. Possibly George Hulme may 
krow something about this and perhaps 
this has been issued on half a dozen 
other labels in the U.S. and Canada! 
The only point which I can add at the 
moment is that Tell Me Pretty Baby was 
recorded by Ralph Willis with Brownie 
McGhee on second guitar and Dumas 
Ransom on bass and originally issued on 
Signature 1006. 


91. Mississippi Blues 

Despite the cautious approach to the 
personnel of London RE-U1060 by 
Muddy Waters, my statement that the 
guitar and vocal was by Muddy Waters 
and the harmonica was by Little Walter 
proves to be quite incorrect. Blues 
specialist Paul Oliver has forwarded some 
information which he obtained from 
Muddy Waters during the latter’s’ recent 
tour of this country. Apparently Muddy 
Waters had given up playing guitar for 
more than two vears prior to his British 
tour and the guitarist in his band was 
the Negro Jimmy Rodgers who also re- 
corded under his own name. Rodgers 
played with Muddy Waters for thirteen 
years and, just to add confusion to the 
discographical picture. Muddy Waters 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


has played guitar on quite a few of Rod- 
gers earlier records. The harmonica 
player was not Little Walter, who had 
started out on his own, but a young 
player named Little Junior Wells. The 
personnel which Muddy Waters gave Paul 
Oliver for the four titles on London RE- 
U1060 is Muddy Waters, vel; Little Junior 
Wells, hca; Otis Spann, p; Jimmy Rod- 
gers, g; Francey Clay, d. As for a bass 
player Muddy Waters did not mention 
one though one may be present but it is 
unlikely to be Big Crawford as he died 
three years ago. Paul Oliver adds that 
Muddy Waters might play guitar on All 
Aboard but he is not certain of this. One 
final note from Paul Oliver is that the 
personnel of Muddy Waters’ regular band 
is Muddy Waters, vcl; James Cotton, hea: 
Otis Spann, p; Pat Hare, g; Francey Clay, 
d: Marcus Johnson, alt, bar. 


124. Black Bottom Trombonist and 
141. Hot Seven Trombonist 


Alex Frame of Semaphgre Park, South 
Australia has submitted some interesting 
observations on this subject and these 
are the points which he makes: 

1. He has no set ideas on the identity 
of the Hot Seven trombonist. The tone 
of the instrument is very similar to Ory 
and unlike the smoother tone of Dutrey 
but there is none of the stabbing, vamp- 
ing playing which is a feature of ‘the Hot 
Five recordings, though it is possible that 
the trombonist was instructed to leave 
this to the tuba. There is no obvious 
Dutrey on the Hot Seven discs either, 
such as the break on Chicago Breakdown, 
although the solo on Willie the Weeper 
has similarities to some of Dutrey’s solos. 

2. Alex Frame does not agree with 
John Thomas or Hy Clark for any Hot 
Fiye session although it may be one of 
these on the Hot Seven. A check with 
the 14 bar solo of You Made Me Love 
You and the 16 bar solo on Oriental 
Strut reveal the same player. 

3. The Dodds Chicago Footwarmers 
sessions of July 2 and 3. 1928 with Lady 
Love etc., have Kid Ory with Dutrey 
taking over for the later Victor dates. 
The solo on Get ’em Again Blues is 
typical of Kid Orv and although this title 
is actually Come Back Sweet Papa a com- 
parison with the Hot Five version made 
two vears previous is not very fruitful. 
The Armstrong has only ensemble trom- 
bone whilst the Dodds is a string of 
solos with only half a chorus of ensemble. 


(continued on page 36) 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 35) 


However, the tone and phrasing is that 
of Ory and unlike the smoother Dutrey 
style of the later Johnny Dodds sessions. 

4. The Black Bottom Stompers second 
session of October 8, 1927 is said to have 
Gerald Reeves as the trombonist but Alex 
Frame insists on Ory as the man. The 24 
bar solo on Joe Turner Blues is again 
typical of Kid Ory and the break in the 
middle 8 bars of the solo on Erastus is 
the same as the trombone introduction 
to the Hot Five Put ’em Down Blues, in 
the same key, and recorded the previous 
month. These are the only two occasions 
when Alex Frame has heard this break 
on record and he doubts if it is a common 
one. 

5. In respect of the Black Bottom 
Stompers session with Louis Armstrong, 
Alex Frame says that the style of the 
trombonist is unfamiliar to him but points 
out that an interesting sideline here is to 
play the first 8 bars of the trombone 
solo on Weary Blues and then the same 
8 bars of the Brunies solo on the 1923 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings version. 
164. Eckstine and Herman 

A. F. Belsham of Pinner has asked 
for the personnel of the Woody Herman 
Orchestra which accompanies Billy Eck- 
stine. on MGM EP548 as no details are 
given on the sleeve. I Left My Hat In 
Haiti/Here Come The Blues/Life Is Just 
a Bowl of Cherries/As Long As I Live 
were recorded in Los Angeles on January 
4, 1951 with Pete Candoli, Buddy Chil- 
ders, Conrad Gozzo, Shorty Rogers, tpt; 
Harry Betts, Dick Kenny, Sy Zentner, 
tbn; John Graas, fr-h: Gene Englund, tu: 
Woody Herman. clt: Willie Schwartz, alt; 
Jimmy Giuffre, Ted Nash, Babe Russin. 
ten: Chuck Gentry, bar; Hal Schaffer. p: 
Al Hendrickson. g: Joe Mondragon, bs: 
Louis Bellson, d. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
(Continued from page 33) 


have good and bad jazz and leave it at 
that? 


MAURICE H. MINTON, 
Cardiff. 


TRADE WIND 
Dear Sir, 

I see by the Dec. 6 issue of Melody 
Maker that Chris Barber is being sent to 
the US in exchange (?) for George Lewis. 
May I congratulate whoever made this 
choice, presumably the NJF. for perpetu- 
ating with unfailing inaccuracy a bizzare 
and pathetic travesty? Can it be that the 
NJF fears that if Ken Colyer came to 
the US he wouldn’t go back to London 
again? Or even worse, that people in the 
US would flock to see him, again? And 
why do your so called “critics”, who 
seem to be calm enough otherwise, rant 
and rave and foam at the mouth when- 
ever they must discuss Colyer in their 
columns? Is he that good? 


| would rather hear Ewan McColl play 
“Ice Cream” on a five string banjo than 
cross the street to see Barber and his 
pseudo-jazz band throwing gold pieces 
into the streets. And like many many 
many others over here, when I want to 
hear jazz, real jazz, I put on a record: 
sometimes by Bunk, sometimes by Lewis, 
sometimes by Oliver, sometimes by a 
man named Colyer, who, whether you 
like it or not, is truly great. 


TOM BARTON, Jr., 
i P.O. Box 312. 


Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 


| Preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
| received, giving full protection and obvi- 
| ating loss or damage. 

| This self-binder opens flat at any page 
| and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


| Order now and avoid disappointment. 


| JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
| London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
biographical history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 


free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers, 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 


(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on aft paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 


3/3 per copy, post free. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 

not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 

Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

MORTON’S FABULOUS LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
RECORDINGS. On twelve 12-inch Circle L.P.s. Offers. 
Parfitt, 43 Ridge Ave., Letchworth, Herts. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

HAPPY CIRCLE ends loneliness. Contacts all ages every- 
where since 1943. Attractive Introduction lists and testi- 
monials 2/6d. Friendly Folk Association, Torquay. 

LARGE COLLECTION OF JAZZ RECORDS for sale. Ail 
speeds, all styles, write: Kroeger, 17, Orchard Ave., New 
Malden, Surrey, or ‘phone MAL 0856. 


THE SECOND LINE. Iliustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan/Feb, May/June, July/ Aug, Sept/Oct, Nov/ 
Dec, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy, post free. 

FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE. 

27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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| | The Swing Shop Page 


ANOTHER FINE SELECTION OF SWING SHOP “SPECIALS”! 
(Mostly advertised by us for the first time) 
1) JOHNNY HODGES/BARNEY BIGARD. Swinging on the Campus/Pyramid/Jeep is Jumping /Jitter- 


bug’s Lullaby/Rabbit’s Jump/Pelican Drag/Tapioca/3 others 10” 39/6 
2) REX STEWART/BARNEY BIGARD. Subtle Slough/Some Saturday/Mobile Bay/Linger Awhile / 

Charlie the Chulo/Poor Bubber/Sunday Gal/C Jam Blues 10” 39/6 
3) COOTIE WILLIAMS/REX STEWART. Have a Heart/Delta Mood/Swing Pan Alley/Echoes of 

Harlem/ Mobile Blues/Rexatious/Lazy Man’s Shuffle/Swing Baby/Fat Stuff/San Juan Hill 10” 39/6 
4) ANDRE EKYAN (with Django Reinhardt). Sugar/I Can’t Believe . . ./Rosetta/The Sheik / Hungaria / 

Blues of Yesterday/Margie/Darktown Strutters’ Ball 10” 39/6 
5) BILL COLEMAN’S SEVEN (with Guy Lafitte). B. & G. Bounce/All Too Soon/Walking My Baby 

Back Home/Just a Gigolo/Jump For Joy/My Ideal/Dinah/etc. 10” 39/6 
6) JAZZ GILLUM. You Should Give Me Some/You Got To Run Me Down/Keep On Sailing/Key to 

the Highway/Take a Little Walk With Me/I’m Not the Lad/Hand Reader BI./3 others 10” 39/6 
7) WASHBOARD SAM. I’ve Been Treated Wrong/Diggin’ My Potatoes/Mountain Bl./Phantom Black 

Snake/Little Leg Woman/Hit the Highway/Booker T. Blues/Black and Tackle/2 others 10” 39/6 
8) RAY CHARLES. Ain’t That Love/Drown In My Own Tears/Come Back Baby/Sinner’s Prayer/Mess 

Around/Mary Ann/Greenbacks/Don’t You Know/I Got a Woman/Losing Hand/4 others 12” 59/6 
9) DUKE ELLINGTON SEATTLE CONCERT. Harlem Suite/The Hawk Talks/Medley/Jam With Sam/ 

Skin Deep/Sultry Serenade /Sophisticated Lady/Caravan/Perdido 12” 59/6 
10) MUGGSY SPANIER’S RAGTIMERS. The Big 16 (the famous sessions ex-Victor) 12” 59/6 
11) GUY LAFITTE with ANDRE PERSIANY. I’m Comin’ V./St. J. Infirmary/Wrap Your Troubles /Dear 

Old Southland/Sleepy Time D. South/I Ain’t Got Nobody/Ain’t Misbehavin’/7 others 12” 59/6 
12) JOHN LEWIS DUO & TRIO. D. & E./Harlequin/Little Girl Blue/The Bad and the Beautiful/It Never 

Entered My Head/Pierrot/Columbine/Dear Old Southland 12” 59/6 
13) TEDDY BUCKNER, AL NICHOLAS, VIC DICKENSON. Basin St. /Indiana/Blues/Royal Garden BI. / 

I've Heard J. C./Muskrat Ramble 12” 59/6 


14) JAZZ CLUB USS.A. (Wild Bill, Hackett, Vic Dic, Ed Hall, Joe Sullivan, Wettling, etc) Ain’t Misbehavin’ / 
Panama/Basin St./Tin Roof/Body & Soul/That’s a Plenty/Muskrat R./St. James’ Infirmary/Ballin’ the 


Jack /Darktown Strutters’ Ball 12” Trans. 39/6 
15) TEX BENEKE ORCHESTRA. Star Dust/Georgia/Lazy River/Rockin’ Chair/Lazy Bones/East of the 

Sun/Riverboat Shuffle/Blue Champagne/Bye Bye BI./St. Louis BI. March/etc., etc. 12” 39/6 
16) JAZZ VOL. 3 “NEW ORLEANS”. Jazz classics by Oliver, Morton, N. O. Wanderers, Bunk, NORK’S, 

Dallas Jug Band, Armstrong’s Hot 7, Dodd’s FW’s, Red Onion JB’s. 12” 59/6 
17) ART HODES TRIO (with Mezz and Danny Alvin). My Daddy Rocks Me/Ugle Child/The Sheik / 

Apex Blues/52nd St. Getaway/Really the Blues/Professor In Mind/Sister Kate/etc. 10” Trans. 32/6 


18) RED McKENZIE (with Condon Group). Baby, Won’t You P.C.H./Ida/World on a String—1 /ditto—2/ 

Dinah/ Anything For You/Way Down Yonder/After You’ve Gone/Basin St./Exactly Like You 10” Trans. 32/6 
19) JAZZ AT THE PHIL. Vol. 1. (W. Smith, McGhee, Ventura, Jacquet, etc.) How High the Moon/Lady 

Be Good (each title fills one side). 10” 32/6 
20) ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RECORDED JAZZ. One hundred well balanced items covering all types of jazz 

and including many collectors’ items. New and complete set of twelve LP’s. Last set to clear at ridiculously 

low price of £12 post free! A wonderful basis for a jazz collection. May be purchased on terms through 

our Record and Book Club*. 


All enquiries to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


* Inland Collectors! Send S.A.E. for Club details now ! 
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VOGUE 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


THE GREATEST 


JAZZ 


the most praised records in years... 


ALL NIGHT SESSION 
with tre HAMPTON HAWES QUARTET 


CONTEMPORARY LAC I[2I6l, 


NIGHT SESSION! 


ALL 
~ HAMPTON HAWES QUARTET 


one of three albums recorded st an extraordinary session 
great jaz pianist. Contermperary 


VOL. I. Jordu, Groovin’ High, 
Takin’ Care, Broadway, Hampton's 
Pulpit 


“As a group, the three albums and six- 
teen selections comprising All Night 
Session represents a most unusual 
achievement in the annals of jazz record- 
ing. The almost two hours of music 
were recorded at a single, continuous 
session, in the order in which you hear 
the numbers, and without editing of any 
kind. This seems like an impossible feat. 
Playing steadily for several hours is a 
taxing experience at best, but improvis- 
ing continually for that ‘length of time 
is an exhausting. one, mentally and 
emotionally. Yet the later selections in 
All N'ght Session reveal no flagging of 
vitality, spontaneity, or inventiveness. 
‘The feeling wasn’t like recording, 
Hampton Hawes has said in commenting 
on the session. ‘We felt like we went 
somewhere to play for our own 
pleasure. After we got started, I didn’t 
even think I was making records. In fact, 
we didn’t even listen to playbacks. We 
didn’t tighten up 4s musicians often do 
in recording studios—we just played be- 
cause we love to play.’ Considering the 
buoyant beat, skillful pacing. variety of 
material, spontaneous jazz feeling, and 
the richness of invention, All Night 

is a testimonial of the highest 
order to the musicianship of jazzman 
Hawes and his associates.” From Arnold 
Shaw’s liner notes for the three albums. 


VOL. II. I'll Remember April, 1 
Should Care, Woodyn’ You, Two 
Bass Hit, Will You Still Be Mine, 
April in Paris, Blue ’N Boogie +4 


LAC 12162, LAC 12163 


ALL NIGHT SESSION: ion: 
ARTE 


VOL. Il. Do Nothin’ Till You Hear 
From Me, Blues 43, Between the 
Devil and the Deep Blue Sea, Blues 


“Pianist Hawes, Guitarist Jim Hall, Bass Player Red Mitchell and Drummer 
Bruz Freeman turned up at the studio one night and piled into Jordu and 
Groovin’ High, and from there on ‘we just played because we love to play’. 
The result is one of the few genuine jam sessions on LPs . . . The set kindles a 
kind of inner momentum rare to the recording studio.” TIME 


“The three records, considered as a whole, mer? one of the most remarkable 


jazz achievements since the invention of the L 
C. H. Garrigues, SAN. ‘FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


“A remarkable three volume set .. . It is valuable jazz music on several levels. 
But above all, it is valuable as a documentary of two hours of solid playing by 
a young man who, if fate is kind, seems destined to become one of the great 


piano players in jazz.” 
Ralph J. Gleason, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“The most impressive pianistic achievement I've heard in months. Hawes plays 

with masterful assurance, in complete control of the piano, able on these albums 

to do exactly what he wanted with it ...1 highly recommend all three records.” 
Paul Sampson, WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD 


“The result is a jazz landmark. The playing is remarkably inventive, the pace 
unflagging, the spirit dynamic and the ideas spontaneous.” 
Warren De Motte, BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY HERALD 


“Here, at last, is the definite Hamp Hawes . .. He has never sounded so good 
on record and now emerges as one of the foremost jazz mae talents of our 
generation. And as a modern blues pianist he remains superb . . . Hall's playing 
throughout is sheer, funky joy. As for Mitchell, he always is a paragon of jazz 
hass playing. Freeman’s drums swing unrestrainedly all the way.’ 

John Tyman (five-star review). DOWN BEAT 


RECORD PRESS = FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP. EP 
AND SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8. 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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